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SIGNS AND SUPERSTITIONS COLLECTED FROM AMERI- 
CAN COLLEGE GIRLS. 


BY MARTHA WARREN BECKWITH. 


For purposes of comparison, I have collected signs and supersti- 
tions familiar to or used by forty-five college girls from literate Ameri- 
can families. Fourteen come from New York State; eleven from 
New England; eight from Illinois; six from Pennyslvania; two each 
from New Jersey and Ohio; two from Canada; and one each from 
Minnesota, Indiana, Missouri, West Virginia, Maryland, and Cali- 
fornia. Five claim a Dutch ancestor; eleven, Scotch, Irish, or Welsh; 
one each, Danish, German, and French. Care was taken to ascertain 
the childhood home, and a girl who has had two homes was assigned 
to both localities. One girl who was brought up in Burmah, carefully 
excluded from her list the sayings which she knew came from that 
locality. Other precautions have been taken to keep the group 
homogeneous. Some superstitions are definitely assignable. No. 58 
was learned from a French-Canadian guide; No. 101 was reported by 
an Irish-American; Nos. 128, 129, by a German-American. 

The superstitions recorded by the group show a very distinct line 
of interest. Eighty are signs referring to various forms of good or 
bad luck. Fifty-six refer to love and marriage. Twelve methods of 
wishing are elaborated. Certain classes of signs very common among 
primitive groups are here almost negligible; such as body-signs, 
dreams, and the lore of spitting. Little interest exists in maxims re- 
garding the weather, bodily ills, or nature; here modern science has 
eliminated folk-lore. Supernatural beings, like witches, are mentioned 
but once. In the good or bad luck signs, a tendency to generalize 
shows that the sign is losing its hold upon the interest. The propor- 
tion of general to specific among the eighty is about as three to two. 
Some signs, like Nos. 1, 3, 5, often thought of as signs of death, are 
here ascribed to general bad luck. Such well-known signs as seeing 
the moon over the left shoulder vary between good and bad luck. 
On the other hand, means of averting bad luck are reported in detail. 
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Of good-luck signs, the majority are specifically assigned to such 
objects as particularly relate to the interest of the group; such as 
company, letters, riches, or a ride. An individual instance (Nos. 
66-68) refers to good luck in examinations. It is interesting here to 
see that the process of thought employed to frame this set of super- 
stitions is identical with that upon which much primitive exorcism 
depends. There is also a tendency to centre old superstitions about 
fresh objects of interest. Rings, horse-shoes, flower-petals, as useful 
objects for exorcism, are superseded by such modern innovations as 
pie and freight-cars, although neither of these things has any claim 
to such utilization other than as it is arbitrarily imposed for purposes 
of play. 

It is, in fact, as a species of play that we must interpret these almost 
two hundred signs and superstitions still in use among young girls 
brought up in literate American homes. In the play spirit a number 
of old signs are still repeated, especially those which have been put 
into rhyme form. Besides these, a number of imitative signs arise 
based upon old traditional forms. Others are invented or encouraged 
in the nursery as a way of escaping difficulties, as in Nos. 41 and 103, 
or as a means of breaking up bad habits, as in Nos. 12, 14, 16, 21, 115. 
The play extends to mature folk in social life, because of the charm 
that lingers in the observance of such traditional portents as are con- 
tained in Nos. 46, 37, 58, 130, 133, 134, 135, 137, 142, and many of 
those relating to brides, love and marriage, and to the lore of wishes. 
Hence, even when the faith is lost, the form remains, and a fresh stock 
of similar forms are fashioned like them, but differing in content and 
direction according to the particular tastes and interests of the group 
by which they are cultivated. 


BAD-LUCK SIGNS.! 


(General.) 
**1, Breaking a mirror — 
(a) Brings seven years’ bad luck. 
(6) You will not be married for seven years. 
(c) Some one in the household will die within the year. 
A falling picture brings bad luck. 
(a) It brings bad luck to open an umbrella in the house. 
(6) Some one will die in the household. 
(c) It will rain the next day. 
**4. Passing under a ladder is bad luck. 
*5. (a) Thirteen at table brings bad luck. 
(b) One of the thirteen will die within the year. 
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1 Two asterisks signify that the sign has been recorded more than five times; a single 
asterisk, more than once and less than five. 
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. Opals bring bad luck. 

. Friday is an unlucky day. Never start anything on Friday. 
. It is bad luck to start on a journey on Monday. 

. It is bad luck to kill a cat. 


To frighten a bird from its nest is unlucky. 


. (a) It brings bad luck to kill a spider. 


(6) It brings rain to kill a spider. 


. Darning a stocking on your feet brings bad luck. 


To put on the left stocking first means bad luck all day. 

It is bad luck to put your shoes on the table. 

Never light three cigarettes off one match. 

Stepping over a person lying on the floor brings that person 
bad luck for seven years. 

(a) It is bad luck to watch a person out of sight. 

(6) If you watch a person out of sight, you will never see him 

again. 


. It is bad luck to change a garment that you have put on by 


accident wrong side out. 
(a) Looking at the moon through trees brings bad luck. 
(6) Looking at the moon, the first time you see it, through trees. 
(c) It brings bad luck for a month. 


(Specific.) 


. Sing before breakfast, cry before supper. 
. Whistling girls and crowing hens 


Always come to some bad end. 


. (a) Step on a crack, 


Break your mother’s back. 
(b) Step on a crack, 

Break your father’s back; 

Don’t step on a crack, 

Break your mother’s back. 


. If you look into a mirror during a flash of lightning, you will 


become blind. 


. If you sleep with the moon shining in your face, you may wake 


up mad. 


. If you sew on Sunday, you will have to take out every stitch 


with your nose when you get to heaven. 


. It is bad luck to step on the new boards in a board side-walk: 


you will marry a negro. 


(Death.) 


. (a) There will be a death in the family if a dog howls, an owl 


hoots, or a shutter slams. 
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(6) If a dog barks three times outside the house, there will be 
a death in the family. 
(c) It is bad luck to hear the coyotes howling at night in the 
mountains. 
When a horse standing before a house neighs, and paws the 
ground, there will be a death soon in that house. 


. (a) If a bird flies into the room, it means death to some mem- 


ber of the family. 
(6) “If a bird flies into a room, a soul will fly out.” 
(c) Ifa bat flies in, it means death. 
(d) The death will happen one year from that date. 


. Counting the carriages in a funeral-procession will mean a 


death in your own family. 
Dream of a wedding, and there will be a funeral in the family. 
Pointing at a shooting-star means a death in the family. 
Hanging your hat on the door-knob is a sign of a death in the 
family. 
(To avert bad luck.) 


. (a) It is bad luck if a black cat crosses your path. 


(b) If it crosses from the left, it is very bad luck. 

(c) It may be averted by stroking the cat: “‘we used to get out 
of the pony-cart to stroke a black cat that had crossed 
our path.” 

(d) It may be averted by spitting. 


. If you shake hands twice in saying good-by, do it a third time 


to avoid bad luck. 


. (a) If you give a friend a knife, he must give you a present or 


it will cut your friendship in two. 
(6) He must give you a penny. 
(c) You must give him a penny. 


. (a) If you spill salt at the table, you must throw some over your 


left shoulder to avert a quarrel with the person next you. 
(6) Each one must throw it over. 


. If two wipe their hands at the same time on the same towel, it 


means a quarrel; but you can avoid it — 
(a) By saying “bread and butter.” 
(6) By twisting the towel. 


. It is bad luck when walking together to let any object come 


between you; say “bread and butter” to avert the evil. 


(a) It means a quarrel. 


. If you stumble on the street-curb or over any other object, go 


back and walk over it properly to avert bad luck. 
If you have to go back for anything after starting out, you 
must get out of the carriage or car to prevent bad luck. 
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"47. 
. A rabbit’s foot worn about the neck will bring good luck. 

. A bunny crossing your path brings good luck. 

. It is good luck to see a red-haired girl driving a white horse. 
. Bayberry candles burned to the end on Christmas Day bring 
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. It is bad luck, the first time you go to a house, to go out by 


any door but the one you entered by. 
Sneezing brings bad luck unless some one says ‘‘God bless you!”’ 
to avert the evil. 
(a) If you are unlucky at cards, walk around your chair to 
change your luck. 
(b) Walk around it three times. 
(a) Always get out of bed on the same side you got in. 
(b) “On the right side.” 
(a) If you speak of having had good luck in a certain way, 
knock on wood to keep your luck from changing. 
(6) Knock on wood three times. 


GOOD-LUCK SIGNS. 
(General.) 


Three and seven are lucky numbers. 


good luck throughout the year. 


. Picking up a horse-shoe brings good luck. 
. (a) If a horse-shoe is hung with the open end up, it will bring 


good luck. 
(6) “The witches will ride on it.” 
(c) ‘The luck won’t run out.” 


. Bow to the moon for luck. 
5. (a) Look at the new moon over your left shoulder, and your 


luck will be good for the month. 
(6) Some say it means bad luck. 


(Specific.) 


. If you look at the new moon for the first time over your left 


shoulder with some money in your hand (or in your pocket), 
and do not look at it again all the evening, you will be rich. 


. (a) When you see a shooting-star, if you say ‘“‘money’”’ three 


times before it goes out of sight, it will make you rich. 
(6) You must have money in your pocket at the time. 
(c) You must say “‘shooting-star” three times. 


. Bubbles on a cup bring money,— 


(a) If you drink them before they reach the side of the cup. 
(b) If you get them into a spoon and drink them before they 
break. 
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If you cut your hair in the new moon, it will grow in as fine 
as silk; if in the old moon, it will grow in coarse. 

(a) If you say “hares’’ as your last word on the last day of the 
month, and ‘“‘rabbits’’ for the first word of the next day, 
you will receive a present. 

(b) It is good luck to say “‘rabbits’’ before you open your eyes 
on the first day of the month. 

(a) If an inch-worm crawls on your dress, you are to have a 
new dress. 

(6) If a spider crawls on your dress. 

(c) If a lady-bug crawls on your dress. 

If your dress is turned up at the hem, and you kiss it before 

turning it down, you get a new dress. 

If you walk all the way home from school on the “really red 
bricks”’ of a brick side-walk, you will have a favorite dish 
for lunch. 

(a) You will receive mail from the direction in which your 
pie is pointing when it is set down at your place at the 
table. 

(6) A piece of pie set with the point toward you means a 
letter; with the point to one side, a package; if directly 
away from you, it means nothing. 

Roses are for luck: “I always took them to examination.” 

It is lucky to sit in the same seat in class as the one a bright 

person sat in the year before. 

Wearing or using at an examination something that belongs 
to some one else who is or has been considered a good student 
in the course, will bring you luck. 

If you sit in the same seat in examination as you did when an 
examination went well with you, it will go well again. 

If there are crumbs in the bottom of the cup when you finish 
drinking, you will dine at a strange table. 

If a pointed article like a pair of scissors falls to the floor and 
sticks into it, you will have visitors. 

(a) If a piece of silver falls to the floor from the dining-table, 

it means that some one is coming hungry. 


*(b) If you drop a spoon, a child is coming; fork, a woman; 


knife, a man. 
(c) Knife, a woman; fork, a man. 
(d) Spoon, a stranger. 
If you drop a dish-cloth, a stranger is coming. 
A long thin tea-leaf in a cup of tea means a stranger is coming 
to see you. If you put it on the back of your hand and 
stamp it with your other fist for each day of the week, you 
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can tell when he is coming (by the day at which the leaf 
adheres to the fist). 


74. A scratch on the arm foretells a ride. The length of the ride 

depends upon the length of the scratch. 
GOOD AND BAD LUCK. 

#75. (a) It is good luck to find a four-leafed clover; bad luck, if 

you give it away. 

+ (b) It is bad luck to take a four-leafed clover that some one 

else has found; good luck, to take a five-leafed clover. 

76. It is bad luck to find a five-leafed clover, but can be averted 

if you give it away. 
77. Accidentally bumping the right elbow is a sign of good luck; 
left, of bad. 

*78. A pin on the floor or side-walk, point to, means good luck; 
head to, bad luck; side to, a ride; but you must pick the 
pin up and stick it into wood. 

"59. (a) See a pin and pick it up, 
All the day you'll have good luck; 
See a pin and let it lay, 
Bad luck you'll have all day. 
(b) See a pin and let it lie, 
You'll have bad luck till you die. 
*80. (a) Lose a hair-pin, lose a friend; find a hair-pin, find a friend. 
(b) If you find a hair-pin on the ground and stick it into a 
tree, you will get a letter. 
BODY-SIGNS. 
81. If your palm itches, money is coming. 
82. If your foot itches, some one is coming to see you. 
*83. If your ears burn, some one is talking about you,—right, good; 
left, evil. 
*84. If your nose itches,— 
(a) It means “‘kiss a fool or meet a stranger.” 
(b) It means company is coming. 
(c) It means a letter. 
WEATHER-SIGNS. 

**85. (a) Stepping on an ant brings rain. 

(b) Stepping on a spider. 
86. If there is a ring around the moon, it will rain the next day. 
87. (a) Red sky at night, sailors’ delight, 


Red sky at morning, sailors take warning. 
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. If the ground-hog can see his shadow on the second day of 
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. Dreaming of death means a marriage; dreaming of a marriage 
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(b) When the evening’s red and the morning gray, 
It’s a sign of a bonny, bonny day; 
When the evening’s gray and the morning red, 
The ewe and the lamb will go wet to bed. 


Rain before seven, 
Clear before eleven. 


If the moon of the first quarter is tipped so that water would 
pour out of the curve, it means a rainy month. 
If it rains on St. Swithin’s Day, there will be rain for forty days. 


February, there will be six weeks more of winter. 


DREAMS. 


If you tell a dream before seven in the morning, it won’t come 
true. 

Dreams dreamt three nights in succession, come true. 

Dreams go by opposites. 


means a death. 
BODILY ILLS. 


Warts come from handling frogs. 

To cure warts, rub a stolen piece of meat on the wart. 

To cure warts, rub the wart with a half-potato, then take the 
potato away and bury it. 

A pimple on your tongue means you have told a lie. 

“Grandfather used to say, if I carried a tiny chip from a wild- 
cherry tree in my pocket, my nose would never bleed.”’ 

If any one is wounded by iron of any sort, the piece of iron 
must be kept from rusting, and, if it is winter, must be kept 
warm, or the wound will not heal. 

If you lose one of your first teeth when it comes out, a dog 
will get it and a dog’s tooth will grow in its place. To pre- 
vent this, bury the tooth under a tree. ‘There is a large 
tree in front of my grandmother’s house where all of the 
children put their first teeth.”’ 

(a) If you pull out a tooth and put it under the carpet for three 

nights, it will turn into money. 

(6) If you lose a tooth, put it into your shoe at night, and in 
the morning you will find a ten-cent piece; for a mouse 
has bought it. 

If you can keep your tongue out of the place where a tooth 

has come out, a golden one will grow. 
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BELIEFS ABOUT NATURE. 


No matter what time of day you kill a snake, it won’t die or 
stop wriggling until after sunset. 

If you put a horse-hair into water, it will turn into a snake. 

Children melt slugs in the garden with salt so that the Earth 
will have butter in her larder. 

If you bury a dead bird, its songs will make music in heaven. 

A shooting-star means that another soul is passing into heaven. 

Snow is ‘‘an old lady in the sky picking geese.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


If a dandelion (or buttercup) placed under your chin throws 
a yellow light, you “love butter.” 

Blow on a dandelion that has gone to seed to find out (by the 
number of times you have to blow to clear the stalk) when 
your mother wants you home. 

Blow on a dandelion gone to seed, and the number of little 
stalks left tells the time of day. 

When you lose something, throw another like it, and it will 
roll to the same place. 

If you make an ugly face, if the wind should happen to change 
at that minute, your face would freeze that way. 

If you cross your fingers, you can lie and it won’t count. 

If your skirt is turned up at the bottom, you love your father 
better than your mother. 

A twig sticking to the bottom of your skirt means that some 
one is thinking of you. 

If you say a person’s name by mistake, that person is thinking 
of you. 

A pause in conversation, in company, that occurs twenty 
minutes before or after the hour, means that an angel is 
passing. 


. If an accident happens on a journey, two more are sure to 


happen; for misfortune always comes in threes. 


. Put sugar on the window-sill to make a new baby come. 


LOVE AND MARRIAGE. 
(Brides.) 


Happy the bride the sun shines on; blessed are the dead the 
rain rains on. 


Marry in May, 
Regret the day. 
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Change the name and not the letter, 
You change for the worse and not the better. 


It is bad luck to postpone a wedding. 


. The wedding should be on a half-hour, and not on an hour. 


If a bride trips on the way to the altar, it means an unhappy 
marriage. 


. A bride should be carried,— 


(a) Into her home, feet first, for luck. 
(6) Over the threshold, lest she trip upon it. 
Brides should wear at the wedding,— 


“Something old, something new, 
Something borrowed, and something blue.” 


For the bride’ dress: 


“Married in yellow, love your fellow; 
Married in green, trouble foreseen; 
Married in red, disaster ahead; 

Married in blue, your love will be true.” 


It is lucky for a bride to put a dime in the corner of her slipper. 
It is good luck to throw old shoes and rice after a bride. 
(To determine your fate.) 
If you find in the bride-cake the ring, you are to marry; the 
thimble, you will be an old maid; the dime, you will be rich. 
The one who catches the bride’s bouquet at a wedding is the 
next to be married. 
Three times a bridesmaid, never a bride. 
Taking the last piece of bread or cake on a plate means an old : 
maid if you take it unoffered; a handsome husband if you 
take it when it is offered. 
If you eat the end of your piece of pie first, you will be an old 
maid. 
Blowing out the candles on a birthday cake will tell you how 
many years it will be before you are married,— 
(a) By the number of times you have to blow to put them t 
all out. 
(6) By the number of candles left lighted after the first blow. 
Falling upstairs means,— 
(a) You will not be married within the year. 





(b) Not for seven years. 


. Sit on the table, 


You'll be married before you're able. 


If four people shake hands across (by accident), it means a 
wedding within a year. 
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Signs and Superstitions of College Girls. II 


If plates are passed up and down a table at the same time, the 
person at whom they cross will be married soon. 

If you have a nose-bleed every day in the week, it is a sign 
you are in love. 

If your shoe is untied, your lover is thinking of you. 

If the hem of your skirt is turned up, your lover is thinking 
of you. 

If a man wears a blue neck-tie when he comes to see you, he is 
in love with you. 

The white spots on your finger-nails indicate the number of 
suitors you have. 


(To determine your future husband.) 


If you go down the cellar stairs backward with a mirror in one 
hand and a candle in the other, the man’s face you see in the 
mirror will be that of your future husband. 

If you put a piece of wedding-cake under your pillow for seven 
successive nights, on the seventh you will dream of your 
future husband. 

To sleep on wedding-cake: Have a friend write on separate 
slips the names of seven eligible men, and place these slips 
with the cake under your pillow; each morning draw out 
a slip and throw it away unopened; the last one will have the 
name of your future husband. 


. Stand a lump of sugar in a spoon of coffee; name the corners; 


the one that falls first is the one you will marry. 


. (a) If you sleep in a bed for the first time, have a friend name 


the bed-posts; the one you see first in the morning bears the 
name of your future husband. 
(b) Name the corners of the room in the same way. 


. Let some one name the three corners of your piece of pie; 


the corner you eat last will tell which man you will marry. 

Pare an apple in a single long strip, and throw the peel over your 
left shoulder; the peel will take the shape of the first letter 
in the name of the man you are to marry. 


. Burn a match clear to the end, and see what initial it resem- 


bles. It is bad luck if the match breaks or crumbles off. 


. If there are alphabet noodles in the soup, the last three left 


in your plate are the initials of your future husband. 


. If you make a rhyme unconsciously, count the words in the 


rhyme down the alphabet, a letter for each word, and the 
letter on which the last word falls is the initial of your future 
husband. 
Count one hundred white horses, and the next man you see 
with a red tie will look like your future husband. 
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If you count seven stars nine nights in succession, the first man 
with whom you next shake hands you will marry. 

Count the number of cars on a freight-train, then count the 
number of men you meet. The man upon whom the num- 
ber falls is to be your husband. 

If you turn twenty-five rings with colored stones in them, you 
will marry the first man you see whose neck-tie corresponds 
to the color of the twenty-fifth stone. 


. Walk nine rails on a railroad-track without falling off, and the 


next man you meet you will marry. 


. If you find a four-leafed clover, you will marry the next man 


you meet. 


. Hang a wish-bone on the front door, and the first person who 


enters afterward you are sure to marry. 


. If you place a pea-pod with thirteen peas in it over the front 


door, you will marry the first man who comes in at the door. 


(To see if your lover loves you.) 


Pull the petals from a daisy, counting them with the words, 
“He loves me, he loves me not, he loves me,”’ etc. 

Count the cars on passing freight-trains with the words, ‘He 
loves me,”’ etc. 

Count the seeds'in your apple after the formula,— 


“One I love, two I love, 
Three I love, I say, 
Four I love with all my heart, 
And five I cast away. 
Six, he loves, 

Seven, she loves, 

Eight, they both love, 
Nine, he comes, 

Ten, he tarries, 

Eleven, he courts, 
Twelve, he marries.” 


170. If you have hiccoughs, say,— 


“‘Hiccoughs, hiccoughs, I have got them, 
To my lover I will send them; 

If he loves me, he will keep them; 

If he doesn’t, he will send them.” 


171. Burst a rose-petal, and if it cracks, he loves you; if it does not, 


he doesn’t. 
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han (To see what the profession will be of the man you marry.) 
the **772. Count the buttons on your frock with the formula,— 
im- “Rich man, poor man, beggar-man, thief, 
Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief, 
7ou Tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor.”’ 
ids 
(To see what material your wedding-dress will be made of.) 
the 173. Count the buttons on your frock with the formula,— 
an “Silk, satin, calico, rags.’’ 
io (Kissing.) 
174. It is proper to kiss a girl,— 
nt . (a) Under the mistletoe, from Dec. 25 to Jan. I. 
or. (6) When she finds a red ear of corn at a husking-bee. 
(c) When she remarks upon a shooting-star. 
° (d) If she is wearing the boy’s hat who kisses her. 
; (e) If she is making faces at him. 
S, 
WISHING. 
le 


**175. Wishes may be made on stars. 
When you see the first star at night, say,— 


(a) ‘Starlight, starbright, 
First star I see to-night, 
Wish I may, wish I might, 
Have the wish I wish to-night.” 


: or 

' (b) “Starlight, starbright, 

i Very first star I see to-night, 
Tell me, tell me all I wish to know. 
Does the one whom I adore 
Love me less or love me more? 

: Starlight, starbright, 

j Tell me, is it so?”’ 


After wishing on the star,— 

(a) Do not look at it again. 

(6) Do not look at it again until you see another. 

(c) Do not look at it again until you see three others. 

(d) Do not look at it again until you see seven others. 

(e) Kiss your finger to it, and do not look at it again until 
you see another. 

(f) Throw kisses to three other stars before speaking. 
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(g) Do not speak until a question is asked you which you can 
answer by “‘yes.”’ 
Your wish will come true if it is wished on seven stars for seven 
consecutive nights. 
**176. On simultaneous speech. 
When two people say the same thing simultaneously, they 
should link little fingers, make a wish, and say ‘“Thumbs.”’ 

(a) Then each names a poet; and one asks, the other answers, 
as follows :— 

“What color is the grass?””—‘‘Green.”’ 

“What color is the sky?’’—“‘Blue.”’ 

“What comes out of the chimney?””—‘‘Smoke.”’ 
(Together) 

“Hope your wish and mine never will be broke!” 

(b) One says “‘Needles;’’ the other says, ‘‘Pins;”’ and the one who 
says first, “‘My wish wins,” gets her wish. 

(c) They bite their thumbs while wishing; when ready, press 
thumbs, and say, “Thumbs, Shakespear, wish together!” 
and each says the other’s name. Then they do not speak 
until a question is asked to which the answer is ‘‘Yes.”’ 
(1) They say, “Shakespear of thumbs.”’ 

(2) They say, ‘““Thumbs and fingers.” 
(3) Neither must speak until she is spoken to. 
*177. On a load of hay. 
When you see a hay-wagon coming toward you, say,— 


’ 


“Hay, hay, load of hay, 
Make a wish and turn away.” 


or, 


“Heigh, hay, go away, 
Make my wish come true to-day.” 


Then 
(a) Do not look at it again. 
(b) Look back when it has passed; and if it has disappeared 

from you, you will have your wish. 
*178. Ona wish-bone. 
When two people hold each an end of the wish-bone of a fowl 
and pull it apart, the one who gets the bigger part gets his 
wish. 
*179. Onan eye-lash. 

(a) Put the eye-lash on the back of your left hand, make a 
wish, and hit the palm with your right fist. If the 
eye-lash flies off, you get your wish. 
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(6) Put the eye-lash between finger and thumb. Two wish, 
one choosing “‘finger” the other “thumb.” The one 
to which it sticks determines who gains the wish. 

(c) Stamp the eye-lash down on the back of your hand, 
make a wish and blow; if you blow it off, you will have 
your wish. 

*180. On white horses. 

(a) When a white horse appears, lick your thumb, press it 
in the palm of your other hand, stamp the place with 
your fist, and say,— 


“‘Criss-cross, 
White hoss, 
Money for the week’s done.”’ 


If you stamp a hundred white horses, you get your wish 
in a month. 

(6) When you see a white horse, wish on it; and if you then 
count seven red-headed girls in the same day, your wish 
will come true. 

*181. Onrings. 

Wish a ring on to a person’s finger, at the same time stating 
the length of time it is tostay on. If the ring is not removed 
during that time, the wish comes true. ; 

182. On pins. 

If you find a pin, pick it up and stick it into wood, wishing as 
you do so. 

183. On the turned-up hem of a skirt. 

If the hem of your skirt turns up, make a wish as you turn it 
down, and the wish will come true. 

184. On a covered bridge. 

If you wish when you enter a covered bridge, and hold your 

breath all the way, you get your wish. 
185. On a birthday cake. 

If all the candles on your birthday cake go out at a breath, 

your wish will come true. 
186. Ona pie. 

If you cut off the end of your piece of pie and put it back of 

your piece and eat it last, you can have any wish you want. 
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SUPERSTITIONS AND MAXIMS FROM DUTCHESS COUNTY, 
NEW YORK. 


EDITED BY GERTRUDE BARNES. 


THE class in folk-lore at Vassar College has collected the following 
superstitions and maxims, still current in Dutchess County. Old 
residents were interviewed, and frequently responded with such inter- 
est, that, after a visit, they carried on the work of collecting among 
neighbors and relatives. The accumulated material was then com- 
municated on subsequent visits. The following persons were inter- 
viewed. In Rinebeck, Mrs. Sheak, now over ninety years old, is an 
early Dutch resident, still “right up to snuff,” as her neighbors say. 
Mr. Pells is another old Dutch settler. Mr. Traver is of German- 
American extraction. In Fishkill, Miss Dean, of Dutch-English 
ancestry, gave help. Mrs. Mann, near Pleasant Valley, remembered 
things her French-Dutch father had told her. In Mabbettsville, the 
material came from Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Merritt, descendants of 
Dutch-English Quakers; and Miss Annie Haight and her brother, 
who collected most of the material from workmen on the farm or from 
their neighbors. Anything not otherwise stated belongs to their 
contribution. 

I. WEATHER-SIGNS. 


1. (a) A lily swaying in the wind is a sign of rain. 
(5) A grape-leaf swaying in the wind. 
(c) Poplar-leaves fluttering. 

. Cobwebs on the grass mean a fine day. 

. A dog eating grass means rain. 

. If the swallows fly low, it is going to rain. 

. The creeks rise before a storm. 

. If the Indian can hang his powder-horn on the moon, it will be a 
rainy month. 

. The breast-bone of a goose is usually of a darker color at one end 
than at the other. If the fore-part is dark, the first part 
of the month will be colder than the last; if the fore-part 
is light, it will be warmer than the last part. 

8. When the geese fly north in the spring, the weather begins to 
get warm; when they come down in the fall, it will get cold. 

g. ‘‘The man who worked for us said that, if a rooster crowed after 
six, it would rain the next day.” 

10. “‘He could predict weather for six months according to the point 

from which the wind blew at the equinoxes.”’ 
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If a cat lies with its back to the fire, the weather is going to be cold. 
Thin corn-husks indicate a mild winter; and thick, a cold one. 
If snow-birds in the winter fly low and look white, they mean 


more snow. 
Rain before seven, clear before eleven. 
The whistling of a quail means rain: ‘‘More wet.” 
A tree-toad calling is a sign of rain. 
After you hear the first katydid, there are six weeks to frost. 
The last three days of February rule the spring, one for each of 
the months of March, April, and May; for instance, the weather 
of the last day of February is a forecast of that for May.! 
“‘There’s some think Friday the fairest or foulest day of the week. 
If it starts to rain on Friday, it’s generally a mussy time for 
two or three days.”’? 


. If it rains on Pfingster (Whitsunday), it will rain every Sunday 


for seven weeks. 


. If it rains on Ascension Day, it will rain for forty days. 


Sun sets clear on Friday night, 
Rain before Monday night. 


Rainbow at night, a sailor’s delight, 
Rainbow in the morning, sailors take warning.® 


II. PLANTING AND FARMYARD MAXIMS. 


. Anything that grows above ground is planted in the new of the 


moon; anything below ground, in the old of the moon.‘ 


. Plant radishes in the old of the moon; if you plant them in the 


growing of the moon, the radish will all grow up to leaves. 


. Plant lima beans at the time when hickory-leaves are the size 


of a squirrel’s feet.® 


. (a) Plant corn when apple-trees are dropping. 


(6) Plant corn when oak-leaves are the size of a rabbit’s foot. 


. Plant cucumbers when the sign (in the almanac) is in the twins. 
. Saturday is a good day for planting flower-seeds. 
. (a) Plant potatoes in full moon. 


(6) Plant potatoes in the old of the moon in June. 

(c) The old of the moon in April is the time for early potatoes; 
and the old of the moon in May, for late potatoes; and 
‘Never had a poor crop yet.’ ® 


1 Mr. Pells. 

2 The following material is from Mr. Traver. 
8 Miss Roosa. 

4 Mrs. Mann, Mrs. Merritt. 

5 Mr. Traver. 

6 Old Mr. Woolly of Wassaic. 
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. (a) There is a superstition that a water-witch can go about and 
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localize water with a peach-twig. Take one with a crotch 
in it, hold the two ends, and go along. At a spring the 
twig will turn down.! 

(6) The water-witch uses the twig of any stone fruit for locating 
water (peach, plum, etc.). One could tell the depth one 
must dig to get water by measuring from the first place the 
twig began to bend to the most sensitive point. This gave 
the depth to dig.” 

Put a clump of sod in a plum-tree at the first joint to ward off 

the black knot. 

A hot horse-shoe should be put into the churn, if the butter does 

not come, to drive away the witches.‘ 

If you move a cat to a new home, grease its feet, so that it will 

not return to the old home.’ 


. Kill pork when the moon is waning, and the pork will shrink in 


the pot; when the moon is growing, and it will grow in the pot.® 


Swarm of bees in May, 
Worth a load of hay; 
Swarm of bees in June, 
Worth a silver spoon; 
Swarm of bees in July, 
Not worth a fly.” 


III. GOOD AND BAD LUCK SIGNS. 


A new-born baby should be carried up-stairs before it is carried 
down, to make good in life. 

If a baby loses its shoe, the baby will later be rich. 

Bubbles on a tea-cup mean money, if you catch and swallow 
them before they break. 

When you move, it is good luck to take a dog with you, but bad 
luck to take a cat. 

It is good luck to have a cat come to you, especially a black cat. 

If you are riding along the road, and a four-footed animal crosses 
your path to the right, you will have good luck; if to the 
left, you will have bad luck; “‘and I almost believe it myself.” 

A picture falling from the wall means good luck; a mirror, bad 
luck. 

If you see the new moon over your right shoulder, and make a 
wish, it will come true. 


1 Approximately the same from Mrs. Mann. 
2 Mrs. Merritt. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Mr. Traver, Mrs. Merritt, Mr. Pells. 

§ Ibid., and Miss Haight. 

7 Miss Dean. 
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It is good luck to see the new moon over the right shoulder; 
bad luck, over the left.! 

If you put on your clothes wrong side out, and make a wish 
before doing so, it will come true. 

The bed should be placed north and south. “It’s something 
about electric currents.” 

“Drop a spoon, company soon.” A knife indicates a woman; 
a fork, a man. The direction toward which the knife or fork 
points tells the direction from which the company will come.? 

A rooster crowing in front of the door means company. 

Tea-dregs on the edge of a cup mean visitors, — tough, a man; 
tender, a woman. 

To drop a dish-rag means that company is coming.’ 

Sneezing with food in the mouth means company to come. 

If your right hand itches, it is a sign that you are going to shake 
hands with a stranger. 


. A hair-pin falling out of your hair means some one is thinking 


of you. 

A shoe-lace untied means some one is thinking of you. 

A button dropping off of your coat means that you will have no 
friends at all. 

You mustn’t thank any one when given a knife or a pin or any- 
thing sharp: it will cut friendship.* 

If your slipper falls off, you are going to lose your best friend. 

If you spill salt, throw a little on the stove, and let it simmer, 
else there’s sure to be a quarrel. 

If your right ear burns, some one is saying something good about 
you; if the left, something bad. 

If the thread knots up when. yoare sewing, some one is telling 
an untruth about you. 


. If you burn yourself while trying to work, you will be a good cook. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 


Corns hurt before a storm. 
If you want your hair to grow, cut it in the new of the moon.® 
If the hem of your dress turns up, you will have a new dress. 
Dreaming of white horses forebodes sickness.® 
Sign of death: 

(a) Three lighted lamps that happen to be set in a row. 

(b) A bird flying through the house. 

(c) A swallow flying across a room.’ 





1 Miss Dean. 
2 Miss Haight, Mr. Traver, Miss Dean. 
3 Miss Dean. 

* Miss Dean. 

5 Mrs. Merritt. 

6 Mrs. Merritt. 

7 Mr. Traver. 
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(d) Adog howling. 
(e) Breaking looking-glass.' 
(f) An umbrella raised in the house.? 
Crowing hens should be killed, else they will bring misfortune 
or death.® 
If there is a death, turn the looking-glass to the wall, or there 


will be another death.‘ 
. Cover up ornaments at the time of a death to show that some- 
thing is different and to make things more solemn-looking.® 

If there is a death, pin a sheet around the looking-glass, or one 
may see the dead in it. 

. A green Christmas means a fat graveyard. 

. Killing a cat brings seven years’ bad luck. 

. It is bad luck to — 
(a) Walk under a ladder.’ 
(6) Raise an umbrella over the head in a house. 
(c) Break a mirror.’ 

“Some people wouldn’t start a job on Friday for anything. It 
was called ‘Hangman’s Day’ because criminals used to be 
hanged on Friday. There was no way of warding off ill luck 
if you started a job on that day: you had to take what was 


coming to you.” 


9 


(a) Carry a horse-chestnut in your pocket to ward off rheuma- 
tism.!° 
(6) Arabbit’s foot." 
. ‘The boys say some people are more unstable in the full of the 


moon. 


, 99 


They call it ‘moony. 


. If a ring falls off your hand when you shake your hand, you will 
never be married. « 


If your stocking comes down, it is the sign of an old maid. 


. A bride should not leave home in a carriage drawn by white 
horses.'” 


first.™4 
Miss Dean. 


1. May is an unlucky month for a marriage.” 
2. The old Dutch custom was to have the eldest daughter married 


Miss Dean, Miss Haight. 


Miss Dean. 
Ibid. 
Mrs. Mann. 
Ibid. 


Mrs. Mann, Miss Dean. 


Mr. Traver. 
Ibid. 

Miss Dean. 
Ibid. 

Mrs. Merritt. 
Mrs. Mann. 
Ibid. 


Same superstition from Miss Haight. 
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83. (a) “Blest is the bride the sun shines on.” ! 
(b) ‘Happy is the bride the sun shines on.”’ ? 


IV. RHYMES OF FORTUNE. 


84. The spots on your finger-nails, counting from thumb to little 


finger, mean,— 
Friend, 
Foe, 
Present, 
Beau, 
Journey to go. 


\°,2) 
wn 


5. Fortune told on daisy-petals: 


(a) One, my love, 
Two, my love, 
Three, my heart’s desire, 
Four, I'll take and never forsake, 
Five, I’ll throw in the fire, 
Six, she loves, 
Seven, he loves, 
Eight, they both love, 
Nine, he comes, 
Ten, he tarries, 
Eleven, he courts, 
Twelve, he marries, 
(b) Rich man, poor man, beggar-man, thief, 
Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief. 


86. A bride should wear,— 


(a) Something old, something new, 
Something borrowed, something blue, 
A piece of silver in her shoe.’ 


(b) A gold-piece in her shoe.‘ 


87. A whistling girl and a flock of sheep 
Are the best property a man can keep. 


88. Wear the shoe on the side, 
A rich man’s bride. 
Wear the shoe at the toe, 
You spend as you go. 
Wear the shoe at the ball, 
You spend all. 
Wear the shoe at the heel, 
You spend a good deal. 

1 Mrs. Merritt. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 
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MAXIMS. 


See a pin and pick it up, 

All the day you'll have good luck; 
See a pin and let it lay, 

Bad luck you'll have all day. 


When the sun is in the west, 
Lazy folk always work the best. 


Little head, little wit, 
Big head, not a bit. 


Speak when you’re spoken to, 
Do as you’re bid, 

Shut the door after you 

And you'll never be chid.? 
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TWO CHINESE FOLK-TALES. 


BY EDWARD SAPIR and HSU TSAN HWA 


THE following Chinese folk-tales were written down by my friend, 
Mr. Hsii Tsan Hwa, Secretary of the Chinese Consulate in Canada, 
and corrected by myself. Mr. Hsii heard them in his native Man- 
churia, and considers them very typical of the tales current among the 
folk. ‘‘Wang Pao Ch’uan” offers points of similarity to our own 
romantic tales. ‘‘ Min Tzii Chien”’ is especially characteristic of the 
Chinese mentality. Filial piety has always been considered one of 


the cardinal virtues in China. 
E. S. 


I. WANG PAO CH’UAN. 


One thousand years ago, at the end of the Tang Dynasty, there 
lived in Shansi Province a beautiful maiden of good morals and of 
high ideals. She was the third daughter of a prime minister named 
Wang, and her own name was Wang Pao Ch’uan. 

Lady Wang was a well-educated girl possessing good morals and 
great knowledge, and, besides, she was one of the most famous beauties 
in the capital city of the Tang Dynasty. When she was twenty years 
old, there arose the question of marriage. In regard to this there was 
a difference of opinion between the father and his daughter. The 
cruel father desired to have a powerful and noble relative to help him 
to maintain his political power, and intended to engage his daughter 
to any young man of noble birth, whether his daughter liked him or 
not. The wise girl despised those coxcombs, and desired to have a 
hero for her husband, whether he was rich or poor at the time. The 
dispute between the father and the daughter was settled by the 
mother, who suggested that her daughter should have full liberty to 
choose a husband. She was to throw a ball to her preferred boy 
among a crowd of suitors gathered in the private park. 

A declaration was made. It was announced that on the second day 
of February Lady Wang was to choose a husband by throwing a ball 
to her preferred boy from a high gallery, and that all unmarried 
young men who wished to try their luck might attend the meeting 
held in Minister Wang’s private park. 

Three days before the date set, a gallery in the private park was 
renewed and beautified, an embroidered ball was sewed, and every- 
thing prepared for the meeting. Meanwhile Miss Wang was very sad, 
because she could not know who among them was the future hero. 

There was a poor young beggar whose parents had died without 
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leaving him anything. He was a tall, strong man, and took so much 
food at every meal that whoever employed him suffered a loss. So 
there was no work done by him anywhere. He could not help being 
a beggar. He begged food from house to house, and slept under the 
gate of any house that hecameto. The day before the second of Febru- 
ary the beggar came to Minister Wang's palace to beg for something 
to eat, and at night he fell asleep under the rear gate of the palace. 

At midnight Lady Wang was surprised to see a bright light 
filling the window of her room. She opened this window, and sawa 
tiger in the air above the rear gate, light raying out from his whole body. 
It disappeared immediately. Lady Wang awakened her maid, and 
ordered her to go to the rear gate to see what was there. After a 
little while the maid came back, and said, ‘There is nothing but a 
beggar sound asleep outside of the gate.’’ In ancient times the Chi- 
nese, as we know, generally believed that an emperor was the reincar- 
nation of a dragon; the general of an army, of a tiger. When Lady 
Wang saw the soul of the beggar appearing in the shape of a tiger, she 
believed that he would be a general, and resolved to marry him. So 
she brought out thirty taels of silver, and went secretly to the beggar. 

She awakened the beggar, and saw that he was a very tall, strong 
man, with a long, red face and big, bright eyes. She asked him, “‘What 
is your name? Why have you become a beggar when you are so 
strongly built?”” The beggar answered, ““My name is Hsiieh Ping 
Kuei. As I take too much food at a meal, none of my employers 
liked me. So I cannot help being a beggar.” 

Lady Wang said, “You do not look like a beggar. I believe you 
are destined to be a hero. I wish to be your wife. Will you marry 
me?” 

The beggar was surprised to hear these words, because he had never 
dreamed that so beautiful a lady could wish to be a poor beggar’s wife. 
He said, “If you are not deceiving me, what can I say to thank you?” 

Lady Wang said, “I shall tell you. To-morrow I will choose a hus- 
band by throwing a ball to my choice among a crowd of suitors gath- 
ered in my private park. Now, you are my only chosen one. Please 
come, and I will throw you the ball. Here are thirty taels of silver 
for you. Go to a shop to-morrow morning to get new clothes, so 
that you may get into my private park without hindrance.” 

The beggar, thanking her heartily, and unable to find words to 
express his gratitude, took the silver and went away. 

On the day set, thousands of young men of noble family attended 
the meeting. As Lady Wang was one of the most famous beauties 
in the capital city, every young man wished to get the ball. They 
rivalled one another in wearing costly and beautiful garments, so as to 
indicate the official rank and financial condition of their families. 
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After leaving Lady Wang, the beggar thought that food was more 
necessary to him than dress; so he kept the silver for food. He still 
wore his torn and dirty clothes, and went to the park. When he 
arrived at the door of the park, he was stopped by the porter. 

“You are a frog thinking to get the flesh of a high-flying crane,” 
said the porter, glancing at his dirty clothes. 

The beggar replied, ‘Although I am poor, I may have good fortune. 
You cannot know what I shall be by my poor dress.’”’ The porter 
was moved by his words, and went to ask his master. The master 
said ‘‘No’”’ as soon as he was informed. Fortunately, Lady Wang 
was there in the presence of her father. She opposed him strongly, 
and held that all young men, rich or poor, superior or inferior, were 
equal, and that she would choose her husband, not for wealth, but 
for his merit. The mother loved her daughter better than her hus- 
band, so she helped her daughter, and ordered the porter to permit 
the beggar to come in. 

When the young men had ceased to arrive, Lady Wang with her 
two maids went up the gallery. She saw a very large crowd of young 
men. All of them were well dressed and handsome except the poor 
beggar, who could be easily found by his dirty face and torn clothes. 
But she paid no attention to those rich youths. She threw the ball 
down to the beggar. Many youths fought him for the ball; but he 
was so strong that none could conquer him, and he won the ball. 

The beggar brought the ball and went to see his father-in-law and 
mother-in-law. As soon as Premier Wang learned that a beggar was 
chosen for his son-in-law, he was incensed at his daughter. He said 
to her, ‘‘Every other suitor was handsome, and richer than a beggar, 
but you prefer a beggar. Heaven destined you to be a beggar’s wife! 
I do not want you in my noble house, and I would not see you again 
henceforth. Go away quickly to enjoy your beggar life!’’ 

His daughter answered, ‘‘That is my wish. I shall never come to 
see you except when I have become noble and wealthy. I swear that 
I shall never beg you for food.” 

When both the daughter and the beggar were driven out of Premier 
Wang’s house, they had no home. They lived in a deserted kiln. 
The thirty taels of silver kept by the husband were spent for food in 
a few days, and then they were beggars. Hsiieh Ping Kuei had a 
large appetite, so they could not get sufficient food to eat: they were 
always hungry. 

During that time there was a baron in Kansu Province who had 
revolted and made himself a king. He called his country ‘‘Si-Liang.”’ 
Si-Liang would send an army to fight against the Tang Emperor. 
There was in the Si-Liang army a famous horse named Hung-Chung- 
Ma (‘‘Red-Hair-Horse’’), which ran wonderfully fast and helped the 
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army to win every battle. The general of the Tang army informed 
his Emperor that they could never win the war unless they caught 
the horse of red hair. Then the Tang Emperor announced that the 
one who caught the wonderful horse was to be rewarded with the 
command of a rear army. 

This announcement was spread throughout the Tang Kingdom. 
The beggar, Hsiieh Ping Kuei, thought it was time to show his ability. 
So he said good-by to his wife, and entered the army as a soldier. 
In one battle he caught the horse of red hair. The general reported 
this to the Emperor, and the Emperor appointed Hsiieh Ping Kuei com- 
mander of a rear army. We remember that Minister Wang was a 
cruel man. He hated both his daughter and Hsiieh Ping Kuei. 
When he learned that Hsiieh Ping Kuei had been made a commander 
for catching Red-Hair-Horse, he became jealous. He slandered the 
general before the Emperor, saying that there was no Red-Hair-Horse 
in the enemy’s army, and that the general had lied for the purpose 
of getting a reward and promoting his relative. Then the angry 
Emperor discharged Hsiieh Ping Kuei, and sent him to the front army 
as a captain in order to give him an opportunity to win merit and 
have his punishment lessened. 

As the army of Si-Liang was very strong, it was supposed by all 
soldiers of the Tang army that whoever fought in the front line would 
be killed. Hsiieh Ping Kuei, before starting out for the front line, 
went to the kiln to say good-by to his wife. Wang Pao Ch’uan did 
not wish her husband to run the danger, but Hsiieh Ping Kuei was 
confident that his strength was great enough to protect him from all 
danger. Then they departed. 

In one battle Hsiieh Ping Kuei was caught by the Princess of Si- 
Liang, named Princess of Tai-Tsan. She was the bravest general of 
the Si-Liang army. The King of Si-Liang took a fancy to him, made 
him swear to be faithful to Si-Liang, and then married his daughter 
to him. 

After many years the King of Si-Liang died. He had no son, and 
Hsiieh Ping Kuei was put on the throne. 

Lady Wang was left alone to beg for food when her husband had 
gone to fight in the front line. She hoped for her husband’s return 
day after day, but there was no news of him. There were many 
rumors which told of how Hsiieh Ping Kuei had been killed by the 
enemy. Lady Wang doubted this, and she made up her mind to 
wait for him. She begged for food from house to house, and dug 
wild vegetables herself. 

One day her mother went to see her, and wanted her to come back 
to her house. Wang Pao Ch’uan refused, and said, “However hungry 
and cold I am, I shall never go back to your house except when I 
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have become rich and noble.”” Her mother replied, “If you do not 
come back, I shall live in the kiln with you.” 

Then Wang Pao Ch’uan pretended that she wished to go back, 
and let her mother go out of the kiln first. As soon as her mother had 
gone out, she shut the door, and said, “Mother, please go back! I 
wish to live in the kiln. Nobody can persuade me to go back. Thank 
you for your kindness.” 

Her mother had no way of getting her out, and threw her money 
through the window; but she threw it back to her mother. Her 
mother returned with great sorrow. 

Wang Pao Ch’uan had a widowed brother-in-law named Wei Hu, 
her eldest sister’s husband, who was desirous of marrying her. Wei Hu 
was a wicked official, and he made every attempt to tempt her. Wang 
Pao Ch’uan always refused. 

Since her husband’s leave-taking she had been alone for eighteen 
years. She had never received a single letter from him. Some one 
informed her that her husband had been made King of Si-Liang. But 
it was a long distance from the Tang Kingdom to Si-Liang, and Wang 
Pao Ch’uan could not get to him. Moreover, there was no com- 
munication between these two countries because of the war. No 
letter could be sent from one country to the other. 

Wang Pao Ch’uan learned that her husband had become a king, 
but she was very sad that she could not reach him or write to him. 
One day, while she was digging roots near Wu-Chia-P’o, the village 
in which she lived, a wild goose flew down and cried to her, looking 
as though it were hungry and were begging for the roots. Wang 
Pao Ch’uan said to the wild goose, ‘‘Wild goose, wild goose, you are 
hungry and beg me for the roots; but this is all I have to fill my empty 
stomach. But if you can fly to Si-Liang to carry a letter for me to 
the King, I will give you the wild roots to satisfy your hunger. If 
you understand what I ask and will do this, please cry three times.” 
As soon as she had finished the words, the wild goose cried out to her 
three times as if it understood. Wang Pao Ch’uan repeated her 
words, and again the wild goose cried out three times. Then she be- 
lieved that the goose could carry a letter to her husband, and fed her 
the roots. She tore off one piece of her dirty white skirt, bit her finger, 
and wrote on it a few words with blood. She tied the letter to the 
wild goose’s leg, and it flew away. 

One day Hsiieh Ping Kuei, the King of Si-Liang, was deliberating 
with his ministers, when he saw a wild goose fly down and light on a 
tree in front of his great parlor, crying loudly in a peculiar way. 
Hsiieh Ping Kuei thought it was a bird of ill omen, and shot it with 
an arrow. It fell from the tree. He found the letter that his wife 
had written with blood. He knew that she was still waiting for him. 
He escaped from the Princess of Tai-Tsan, and left for his home. 
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No sooner did the princess learn that Hsiieh Ping Kuei had escaped, 
than she despatched many soldiers to pursue him. He was brought 
to the presence of the princess. She asked him, ‘Why did you 
escape? Are you returning to your country to do me harm?” 

Hsiieh Ping Kuei replied, ‘I shall tell you the truth, my dear prin- 
cess."’ Then he told her the story of Wang Pao Ch’uan, and said 
to the princess, ‘‘However displeased you may be, I would rather 
go home to Wang Pao Ch’uan than sit on the throne.” 

The Princess of Tai-Tsan, having heard the story of Wang Pao 
Ch’uan, was moved by her faithfulness, and said, ‘‘ Wang Pao Ch’uan 
is such a wonderful lady, that you could not forget her unless you had 
lost your conscience. I will let you go to her. But I have been 
your wife for eighteen years. I am as fond of you as Wang Pao 
Ch’uan. How will you treat me?”’ 

‘After several years I shall come back to see you,”’ answered Hsiieh 
Ping Kuei, having looked around for a while. 

The princess said, ‘‘ That is uncertain; and, even if you could do so, 
Wang Pao Ch'uan would again be left alone. That is not what I 
want. What I want is to send a strong army to ruin the Tang Dynasty 
and make you emperor, Wang Pao Ch’uan empress, and myself a 
future empress. Now go back, and do something to help me. When 
we capture the Tang capital, we meet again.’”’” Then Hsiieh Ping 
Kuei bade her farewell and left for home. 

When he came near to Wu Chia P’o, he saw a woman that looked 
like his wife, Wang Pao Ch’uan; but he was not sure, because he could 
not remember Wang Pao Ch’uan’s face after the lapse of eighteen 
years. The woman was digging roots. Hsiieh Ping Kuei dismounted 
from his horse, bowed to the woman, and asked, ‘‘ Do you know where 
is the house of Hsiieh Ping Kuei?’’—‘‘ Yes, I know,’’ answered Wang 
Pao Ch'uan, who did not recognize Hsiieh Ping Kuei. ‘‘ What do 
you want with him?”’ Hsiieh Ping Kuei asked again, ‘‘ Do you know 
Wang Pao Ch’uan?”’ She answered, “I am Wang Pao Ch’uan.” 
—‘‘Oh, yes! that is what I want to know,” said Hsiieh Ping Kuei, in- 
tending to make a pleasantry with his wife. “I will tell you. I am 
Hsiieh’s friend from Si-Liang with a letter from him for you.” 

Wang Pao Ch’uan was very glad to hear these words, and said, 
“Thank you for your service. Please let me see the letter at once.’’ — 
“Wait a minute,”’ said Hsiieh Ping Kuei insolently, as he went to 
embrace Wang Pao Ch’uan. She refused him. ‘I have something 
to talk over with you first. Your husband could not come back to 
bring you to Si-Liang. He trusted me tocare for you. Will you come 
with me and live in my house?” Then, without waiting for her 
answer, he pulled Wang Pao Ch’uan to him to compel her to ride on 
the horse’s back. Wang Pao Ch’uan found that he was a bad man, 
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took up a handful of dust, and thrust it into his eyes. While he was 
blinded by the dust, she ran away. 

Wiping his eyes, Hsiieh Ping Kuei followed Wang Pao Ch’uan to 
the kiln, but he was shut out. He knocked at the door, but she con- 
sidered him no friend of hers. She did not answer him. Then Hsiieh 
Ping Kuei told her the truth, finding that his wife remained faithful 
tohim. ‘ My dear wife, I am Hsiieh Ping Kuei. I have lied to tease 
you.” 

Wang Pao Ch’uan, looking at Hsiieh Ping Kuei’s face through a 
little hole in the door, said, ‘‘You are not Hsiieh Ping Kuei. Go away 
at once!” 

Hsiieh Ping Kuei said, ‘‘ Now let me tell you my whole story, then 
you will believe me. When you were twenty years old, you declared 
that you were to choose a husband by throwing a ball on the second 
day of February. At that time I was a beggar; but you liked me, and 
threw the ball to me. Your father was angered, and drove us out of 
his house. Then we lived in the kiln and begged for food. During 
that time Si-Liang sent an army to attack Tang; and, as I had caught 
the Red-Hair-Horse, I was made the commander of the rear army. 
But your jealous father slandered me, and the Emperor of Tang 
dismissed me. I was sent to the front line, and in one battle I was 
caught by Tai-Tsan, Princess of Si-Liang. The King of Si-Liang 
took a fancy to me, and forced me to marry the Princess. After 
several years the King of Si-Liang died, and I was made his successor. 
One day I received from a wild goose your letter to me, and so I knew 
that you were still waiting for me. Then I left for home to see you. 
When I met you near the village, I made fun with you. Please excuse 
me, and let me come in!”’ 

Wang Pao Ch’uan replied, ‘‘ Hsiieh Ping Kuei has a little wart on 
his neck. Let me touch it.’’ Then she touched his neck, and felt 
the wart. She opened the door at once, and told him her story with 
great happiness. 

At that time Premier Wang had already killed the Emperor of 
Tang, and made himself Emperor in his place. Hsiieh Ping Kuei knew 
that most of the ministers and generals of Tang were not faithful to 
him because of his usurpation. So he sent a letter to the Princess of 
Si-Liang to advise her that it was time to ruin Tang, and to tell her 
that he would help her army as best he could. 

Then the Princess of Si-Liang sent a strong army to invade Tang. 
As the soldiers of Tang hated the usurper and did not fight for him, 
Si-Liang’s army easily captured the capital of Tang with the aid of 
Hsiieh Ping Kuei. Then Premier Wang was killed by the Princess, 
and Hsiieh Ping Kuei was made Emperor, and Wang Pao Ch’uan 


Empress. The princess herself was content to be but a future empress. 
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2. MIN TZU CHIEN.! 


Two thousand years ago there was a son in Shantung Province who 
was famous for his filial piety. His name was Min Tzii Chien, and 
he was one of the seventy-two disciples of Confucius. His mother 
died when he was very young. His father married another woman, 
and two other sons were born to him. The step-mother loved her 
own sons, and used to give them the best of everything, but the worst 
to him. This was the evil custom all over China in ancient days. 

In China the winter coat was generally made with a layer of cotton 
batting inside the lining. One winter his father bought enough cot- 
ton to make coats for his three sons, and handed it to her. But she 
put all the cotton in the garments of her own sons, and the dried 
flowers of rushes in Min Tzti Chien’s coat. 

Neither he nor his father knew this. He always felt cold without 
understanding why. One day, when there had been a great fall of 
snow, his father went out for a pleasure-drive with his son, who drove 
the car. He could not stand such cold weather when he had on but 
a poor coat of rush flowers. His body shook, and his hand was too 
cold to hold the reins. After a while the reins fell to the ground, 
and the horses ran on at a dangerous speed. His father thought 
that he was lazy, was angered, and took the whip from his hand and 
beat him with it. His coat was torn by the whip, and the rush flowers 
were seen by his father. So his father knew that his step-mother 
had made him a coat out of old cloth and the flowers of rushes. He 
wept, and said, ‘‘ That is my mistake; I have made your life miserable 
by marrying a second wife.” 

Then Min Tzti Chien’s father went home, intending to divorce his 
wife. Min Tzti Chien kneeled to the ground, and advised his father 
with a full heart. He said, ‘‘As we three brothers would need a 
mother to bring us up, you would marry another woman if you divorce 
her. Therefore there would be three sons cold; if you do not, there 
would be only one son cold. Which way is better?’’ His father be- 
lieved his words, and did not divorce his wife. When the step-mother 
learned the words spoken by Min Tzti Chien, she was moved, and 
after this treated him as kindly as her own sons. 

The people of his city learned that he was a wise and good man, 
and elected him magistrate of the city, but he declined. During that 
time the Premier of Li (a small country in Shantung Province) was 
planning to usurp the throne. If Min Tzii Chien became the magis- 
trate, he would be compelled to help him. This was why he refused to 
be the magistrate of his city. 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 

OTTAWA, ONT. 


1 One of the twenty-four most famous Chinese stories of filial piety. 
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HUMOR OF THE CHINESE FOLK. 


BY EDWARD SAPIR and HSU TSAN HWA 


My friend, Mr. Hsii Tsan Hwa, of Manchuria, desires to perfect 
himself in the use of our English tongue. I wish to learn something 
of the phonetic slant of Chinese. We get together Saturday even- 
ings, and he makes me listen to Chinese tones. I say, ‘‘ Write some 
English for me, something that the Chinese folk tells to while away 
the time, if there is time to while away.”—‘“‘ Well, we have thousands 
of tales and songs and proverbs of the folk,—things that are not 
written in books, but that travel down the generations from mouth 
to mouth.” 

Here are a few whimsies which Mr. Hsii has written for me. My 
task has been the humble one of trimming words and showing them 
their places. I suspect there is a great folk-Rabelais in China. 

E. S. 


I. TWO LIARS. 


In a city there were two liars. One was known as the “greater 
liar,’’ and the other as the “lesser liar.’ One day the lesser liar called 
on the greater liar, and asked, ‘‘You are called the greater liar. I can- 
not see that you lie any better than I do. If you can make a tiger 
believe your words, I will pay respect to you and call you my teacher.”’ 

The greater liar replied, “It is very easy. If you do not believe me, 
I can go at once and look for a tiger, and fool him to convince you.” 
Then they went to great mountains and looked for the tiger’s den. 
When they reached a certain place, the lesser liar said to the greater 
liar, ‘‘ This is the place where the tigers and the panthers pass through. 
You wait for the tiger here. I will go up to the summit of the moun- 
tain and see how you cheat the tiger.”” Then the greater liar sat down, 
leaning against a small tree. After a little while a big tiger came and 
roared very loudly. The greater liar pulled up the tree that he was 
leaning against, and lied to the tiger:— 

“Just a little while ago I had devoured a panther, but my hunger 
was not satisfied yet. Then I ate a tiger besides. My teeth are 
filled with tough flesh of the old tiger. Now I am cleaning them with 
the little tree.” Then he pretended to clean his teeth with the tree. 
As soon as the tiger heard these words, he ran back to his den as fast 
as he could. 

When the tiger got home, he met a monkey, and said, “I have met 
a strong man who ate a panther and a tiger, and was cleaning his 
teeth with a tree. I was very much afraid of him, and ran home 
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with great speed.’’” The monkey replied, ‘““You are too cowardly. 
I want to go with you to see what kind of man he really is.” The 
tiger said, ‘“You are so cunning. I fear you may intend to betray 
me. If you really want to go to see-him with me, I would tie you on 
my back.’”” The monkey agreed. Then the tiger tied a rope around 
the monkey’s neck, put her on his back, and twined the rope around 
his own body. 

The monkey rode on the tiger’s back, and came into the presence 
of the greater liar. As soon as he saw the monkey, he cried out, 
“Cunning monkey! You lied to me. Yesterday I caught you, and 
was to eat you as a kind of refreshment. You promised to give me 
this morning two tigers and two panthers for my breakfast. I re- 
leased you. I find it an unlooked for thing that you, in order to 
deceive me, are presenting me with one thin cat when it is already 
afternoon.” 

As soon as the tiger heard these words, he thought that he had 
been betrayed by the monkey. So he ran away as fast as his legs 
were able to carry him. The monkey wanted to jump down from 
the tiger’s back. Unfortunately her body was cut off from her 
head by the branch of a tree. Only the monkey’s head was left on 
the tiger’s back. 

When the tiger had escaped to his den and taken a rest, he found 
that the monkey was gone. He looked for her, and saw only a mon- 
key’s head tied by arope. Then he was surprised, and said, ‘‘Although 
I ran so fast, yet the lower part of the monkey was eaten by him as a 
refreshment.” 


2. MISTAKEN BOOTS. 


There was a man who went to a meeting with his servant. Walk- 
ing on the street, he felt that one of his legs was shorter than the other. 
Then he looked upon his feet, and found that his boots were not of a 
pair. So he told his servant to return to the house and bring the 
right boot. The servant went back, and immediately returned to his 
master, saying, ‘I think it is not necessary for you to change the 
boots, for the boots at home which I have seen are just as different 
from each other as the ones you have on.”’ 


3. A VILLAGE TEACHER. 


There was a country teacher who was very fond of drinking. Un- 
fortunately every servant that he hired, one after the other, was 
fond of drinking too, and stole his wine. He was very sad, and re- 
solved to hire a good servant who could not drink, so that his wine 
might not be stolen. Again he thought that all men could drink 
except those who did not know wine, so he resolved to hire a man 
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who did not know wine. One day his friend recommended a servant 
to him. He showed him the “‘ Yellow Wine,” and asked, ‘‘Do you 
know what this is?” The servant replied, ‘It is Yellow Wine.” 
The teacher thought that knowing the name of the wine, for a cer- 
tainty he could drink. He refused to take him as his servant. 

Another day his friend recommended a servant. He showed the 
same kind of wine, and asked, ‘“‘ Do you know what thisis?’’ The ser- 
vant replied, “It is Chen San.”’ The teacher thought that, knowing 
even the other name of ‘Yellow Wine,” he drank for a certainty, and 
heavily. He refused him too. 

His friend recommended another servant; and he showed him the 
same kind of wine, and asked, ‘‘Do you know what this is?’’ The 
servant did not know what it was. Then he showed him “Burning 
Wine.” Again the servant did not know. The country teacher was 
very glad, thinking that this servant could not drink and would not 
steal his wine, so he hired him. 

One day the teacher was about to go out, and left the servant alone 
to look after the house. He said to his servant, “There is a ham 
hung on the kitchen wall; there is a chicken in the garden. Both 
of these you should look after carefully. There are two bottles of 
poisonous drugs in my room; the white one is white arsenic, and the 
red one is red arsenic. Don’t touch them! If you drink them, you 
will die.” The teacher repeated his orders, and went out. 

When the teacher had gone, the servant killed the chicken, boiled 
the ham, and drank the two bottles of wine. He fell drunk to the 
ground. 

When the teacher returned, he saw his servant stretched on the 
ground, and the odor of wine filled his room. Moreover, he found 
that both the ham and the chicken had disappeared. He became 
very angry, and gave several heavy kicks to the drunken servant. 
When the servant was awakened, he questioned him very strictly. 
The servant wept, and said,— 

“After you left I watched everything carefully. Suddenly came 
a cat which carried away the ham, and a dog which drove the chicken 
to the neighboring house. I was so sad, that I did not want to re- 
main alive to see you again. I remembered that the white and the 
red arsenic could make me dead; so I drank all of the white arsenic 
first, but it was useless. Then I drank all of the red too. The re- 
sult is that I am in a condition of semi-consciousness.” 

The teacher said, ““You are the most faithful servant I have ever 
had.” 

4. A DEER AND A DREAM. 


In ancient days there was a wood-cutter who cut the wood in wild 
country. He met a frightened deer running out of a private park. 
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He killed it with his axe, and put plantain-leaves over its body in a 
large dried pond, so that he might keep it hidden. He was so glad 
that he hid the deer in a great hurry, and forgot after a little while 
where he had put it away. He looked for it carefully and patiently; 
but the pond was too large for every bit of it to be gone over, and at 
last he thought that it was all a dream. He went home. 

As he was walking along the road, he murmured, “I dreamed that 
I killed a frightened deer, and that I hid it in the pond; but I cannot 
find it. Strange, strange!’’ Another one, walking behind him, heard 
his words, went to the pond, and found the deer. 

This one went home, and said to his wife, ‘‘ I met a wood-cutter who 
dreamed that he had killed a deer but could not find it. I followed 
his words, and got it. Is not what the wood-cutter dreamed a real 
thing?”’ 

His wife answered, ‘‘I suppose there was no such wood-cutter, but 
that you dreamed him. However, you have really got a deer now. 
Therefore I think that what you dreamed is a real thing.” 

The husband said, “I did get the deer, and it is in my possession 
now. What is the need of finding out whether the wood-cutter 
dreamed or I?”’ 

When the wood-cutter reached home, he was not satisfied that his 
deer was lost, and he thought again and again of what had happened. 
That night he dreamed where he had hidden it, and how another 
man had got it. Next morning he went to find the man who had 
taken the deer according to his dream, and they disputed about it. 
They went to court. 

The judge said to the wood-cutter, “‘ In the beginning you really got 
a deer, but you thought that it was all a dream. Afterwards you 
really dreamed of the deer which you had got, but you think that 
what you dreamed is a real thing.” 

The judge said to the man who had the deer, ‘‘ You really took the 
wood-cutter’s deer; but you think that you dreamed of him, and that 
what you dreamed is a real thing. There is no way to distinguish a 
dream from reality,’’ continued the judge, ‘‘so I cannot see who is to 
have possession of the deer. However, I shall divide it into two 
parts. Each of you shall have one of them. That is the just way 
to settle this dispute.” 

This case was brought to the notice of the King of Cheng. The 
King said, “‘ Oh, there is no such thing! Did the judge not dream that 
he had divided a deer to settle a dispute?’’ The King asked the 
Premier. The Premier said, ‘I cannot distinguish a dream from 
reality. Only the Yellow Emperor and Confucius can distinguish 
them, but they died a long time ago.” 
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5. ONE WHO FOUND A GOLDEN HAIRPIN. 


A man found a lady’s golden hairpin under his pillow when he got 
up in the morning. He showed it to his friend, and said, ‘‘Am I not 
lucky?”’ His friend answered, “It is either yours or your wife's. 
How, then, are you lucky?” He said, “ But it is neither mine nor my 
wife’s. That is why I am lucky.” 


6. ONE WHO SOLD A FLEA-DRUG. 


There was a druggist who sold a drug for killing fleas. Over his 
door he put a sign, ‘“The best flea-killing drug.’’ One man bought 
the drug, and asked him how to use it. The druggist repeated, ‘‘ You 
have to catch the flea and put the drug in its mouth, and then it is 
surely killed.” 


7. ABSENT-MINDEDNESS. 


There were three men sleeping together in one bed. One of them 
felt an itching, and unconsciously scratched the leg of the second one. 
He still felt the itch, scratched with great strength, and tore the skin 
of the other’s leg. The second one awakened, felt the blood on his 
leg, and thought that the third had wet the bed. Then he woke the 
third one, and told him to go outside. The third one got up and 
went outside. It was raining. As long as he heard the noise of the 
rain-drops, he thought that he had not finished with his water, and 
stood outside until the break of day. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 
Ottawa, ONT. 
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BELIEFS AND TALES OF THE CANADIAN DAKOTA.! 


BY WILSON D. WALLIS. 


THE following material was collected at Portage la Prairie and at 
Griswold, Manitoba, in the summer of 1914. Most of the informa- 
tion was given by Wahpeton Dakota. 

Nature philosophy should attempt to describe the world as 
it is apprehended by the individual. The Dakota’s world, like 
our own, is as much one of his creation as it is one of his finding; 
what we may call his “illusion’”’ is for him the reality deeper than 
appearance. To give the orientation of the individual in this social, 
psychic, and quasi-scientific world requires a complete description of 
that world, its laws and the interrelations of its phenomena. He is 
no less blind than adventurous who hopes to achieve this; but I am 
fain to believe that it is a good chart to steer by. 

What we present is only by way of outline—a skeleton that should 
be filled with the sinews and life-blood of the supplementary details 
that transfuse the Dakota’s world with meanings and values not easily 
grasped by us.? 

COSMOGONY. 


My father’s grandfather said that before the earth was made there 
was water everywhere; no land was to be seen. The Great Power 
(Wakgigka) made the earth and then made man and woman. From 
them the Dakota were born. There was then no white man on the 
earth. After the Great Power had made the Dakota they had nothing 
toeat. They were told to procure various kinds of fish from the waters 
of lakes, rivers, and creeks. Of the fish there were four kinds they 
must never eat except when sick; these were: écahui’ (mullet?),* 
hoi’ spa (described as having horns something like those on a lizard),‘ 
ta’maha (jack fish),5 and ho’dsdpa,$ (said to be similar to the jack-fish). 
If one who is not sick eats of these he will feel pain from a punishment 
visited upon him for this violation, for a long time after the punish- 
ment itself is given; for example, should he have an arm broken he 
would suffer pain in that arm for two or three years after the mis- 
fortune. 

The Great Power then made all those animals that have fur and 
swim in the water. These we were to eat. 

1 Published by permission of the Geological Survey of Canada. 

2 Some of these details the writer hopes to present in a future publication. 
Dorsey-Riggs tcqhy’ sturgeon. 
ho fish, sapa black (?). 
ta’mahe pike. 


3 
‘ 
‘b 
* Claimed to be different from hod ’sépa. 
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He then made the wild animals that live on the land, causing them 
to be fit for food. This was the beginning of everything. 

The earth was made first. A rainstorm came causing mud spots or 
puddles. The sun came out and dried these until they became harder 
and harder and finally were stone and rock. A certain medicine-man 
heard the Stone say it was useful for everything. The Indians use it 
when praying and the white man for building houses since it is stronger 
and lasts longer than any other substance. The Indians pray to the 
stone, asking it to give them long life. To such a prayer it must make 
some reply. If it intends to grant their request it tells them what to 
do. If they fail to obey they will not live long. A medicine-man 
said he heard a stone say it was going to be the leader and would make 
all sorts of stones of different shapes and colors, just as people and 
trees are of different shapes, colors and sizes. One stone said they 
would be useful in every way. They do not wish to be wonderful 
(waka) since the white man will grind them up and put them to all 
sorts of uses. 

The Great Power said he was going to make mountains. He madea 
pile of stones as high as he could pile them, then blew dust upon them. 
Thus he made the he’paha ' or mountains. 

Valleys were made by the waters which wore them out after the 
flood which came soon after the earth was made. 

The springs in the mountains (miniapa’npada,? lit. “mountain 
water’) are sent out by some secret power (wakg). This is the reason 
they do not freeze in the winter—they are something wonderful. 
Sick people were taken to such springs that they might drink of their 
water. 

At first there were but one man and one woman upon theearth. The 
Dakota say that they and the white man must be closely related, 
since they tell nearly the same story about the creation. 

The Great Power told the Indians to pray to the water. They 
filled their pipes and prayed to the water, asking it to grant that they 
should never die of thirst, to be always near them so that they could 
obtain drink whenever they needed it; to give them of whatever was 
in the water so that they might eat and be strong. 

They then prayed to the earth, filling their pipe and telling the earth 
they wished to walk about on it as long as possible, to eat of anything 
that was growing on it and be thereby made strong and healthy, 
asking it for strength to walk about until they were old, should they 
not be killed by some other intervention. This order was followed 
because in the beginning there was no land and offerings were made 
first of all to the water, then, after its appearance, to the earth. 


1 Correctly: xe hill, paha’ hill. 


2 mini water. 
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Next they offer it to the stone. They tell the stone that it seems 
to be stronger than all else. From it they ask strength that they may 
live until aged. 

These offerings are made whenever a man feels so disposed. He 
does it entirely alone. In the old days a man never smoked without 
having first offered the pipe to one or more of the above men- 
tioned beings or to the black spider, it, also, being a power. If he 
happened to see a stone when not disposed to smoke, or should he come 
up to a body of water when thirsty he would offer a pipe-full of tobacco 
to some one of these four. He would put a little tobacco on the water, 
or on the ground, or on thestone. No matter where Spider is, whether 
visible or not, he hears the words of the man who offers him tobacco. 
A Dakota may not kill a spider of any species. 

Spider knows all one’s thoughts whether spoken or unuttered. If 
one thinks of offering it tobacco and does not do it, the man will be 
sick; Spider knows he intended to offer it and is angry at the failure 
to perform what is in effect a promise. Should a person kill a spider 
some one in that person’s family will die, or the offender will be sick. 
Spider is the cleverest of all creatures. Whatever he plans or con- 
templates is always exactly right. Spider told people he was the first 
creature in existence. Some did not believe him. Spider said: “If 
you do not believe it, I will prove it; when there was no land I was 
living on the water; wherefore I can go anyplace.” He then went 
from the land on to the water and walked on the water just as if he 
were on land. He walked about over the water in a circle, then came 
back to the land. He told them he had power to do anything at all. 

I used to offer tobacco to these beings and never was sick. Later I 
stopped doing it, and since then I often become sick. Nowadays, 
people do not make these offerings; this is another reason why so 
many are sick and have short lives,—they do not keep the old ways. 

Spider knows where water is to be found; in fact he knows 
everything. You seldom see Spider, yet if you wish to encounter and 
kill game, fill your pipe, offer it to Spider, and pray to him to allow you 
to find and kill the game you want; if thirsty, offer him tobacco and 
ask him to direct your footsteps to water. Before hunting I used 
always to offer my pipe full of tobacco to Spider, after which I would 
smoke it. Sometimes before I had finished smoking that same pipe- 
full, a moose, a deer or an elk would come right up to the place where 
I was sitting. That happened many times; thus I know it is very 
true. Every time, after offering tobacco to Spider, I killed something. 
One says: “Spider, I offer you this tobacco; help me to get a deer;” 
or “help me to get a moose.”’ In olden days it was usual to offer the 
pipe-full of tobacco to Spider every time one smoked. 

Spider sees everywhere and always gets the better of any other 
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creature. When the Indians are putting up a tipi, Spider is always the 
first thing they see walking about. Then always they offer him 
tobacco. One man told Spider he was merely a wee little speck of a 
thing, of no account whatever, and killed him. A few weeks later 
something bit this man on the leg. The sore grew worse day by day. 
He was ill. Medicine-men treated him. Spider told one of these 
medicine-men what the man had done and how he (Spider) had pun- 
ished him. ‘He tried to kill me, but I am alive again,’’ said Spider. 
Spider told this medicine-man to tell the sick man that though the 
latter wished to kill him he could not do it, for he (Spider) was still 
alive. “He is not willing to believe anything I say,’’ complained 
Spider. Spider told the medicine-man that if he (Spider) had wished 
this man to die then, die he would; yet he did not wish this. How- 
ever, the man should be lame the remainder of his life as a reminder 
that Spider had power to do anything. This is the only instance I 
ever heard of a man’s killing Spider or of Spider’s injuring a man. I 
never heard of anyone after this killing a Spider; instead we offer him 
tobacco; we know he is wonderful. 

According to a Wahpeton informant at Griswold, Spider made a 
black stone in the shape of an arrowhead and this served as a model 
to the Indians in making arrow-heads. Another time Spider made an 
oblong stone with a groove about the middle; this served as a model 
for the stone used for a war-club. 

Whenever a person tells a lie, the misdeed is known to Spider. 

Spider is always trying to deceive someone. He can deceive any- 
thing. He will go among people and remain among them in human 
form. He knows also if anyone is entertaining evil designs. Owing 
to his habits of deception a liar is, by the Dakota, referred to as a 
“spider.”’ Spider befools everything living on earth, in the water, and 
above the earth in the air. 

Immediately after sunset, when all is quiet and still, we can hear 
Spider working at the stones above referred to. You may go in the 
direction of the sound and search ever so long but you will never find 
him, whether you search at night or on the day following the evening 
when you have heard him working. Very few people are able to find 
these stones. There is a saying that one who finds such stones is a liar, 
and because of his propensities he comes upon these stones. When 
my son found one of these I told him he must be a liar. 

The Great Power made the earth; no one knows how. People not 
medicine-men are made out of earth and know only earthly things— 
what they see and learn here. 

At first all the people spoke the same language and could understand 
one another. They did something that displeased the Great Power, 
whereupon he made different tribes, putting them here and there over 
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the entire earth and making each speak a different language so that 
they could not understand one another. 


COSMOLOGY. 


The heavens. — All that vast region above us which we call the 
heavens, the Dakota call ma’hpi,' and believe it to be a better land 
than this earth of ours. There everything is wonderful. Only 
medicine-men can cross its portals. They have come from there and 
can go back to it, but no other earthly mortal can do this. 

The sun.—A medicine-man declared the Great Power told him 
why the sun was made,—it was made to furnish light for the whole 
earth. It comes from the east and sets in the west. During the 
darkness he travels around by the north to his home in the east. While 
on his journey home, night comes. The world does not move,—it 
is the sun that moves. 

The moon was made for a similar purpose,—to give light at night 
(huztowi = moon; aupe’towt, sun; = night-wi and day-wi*). It trav- 
els over the same course as the sun. Men travel about at night, but 
women are afraid to travel about then; hence the sun is female, the 
moon male. 

An eclipse of the sun, some say, betokens the approach of the end 
of the world; some say it means war soon in some part of the world. 
After one eclipse news came that there was war in Mexico and soon, 
after another eclipse, came news of the great European War. The 
only explanation given of eclipses is that the sun and moon being 
friendly toward the Dakota give them this warning to prepare them 
for the catastrophe. In case the sun does not exhibit the warning 
sign, the moon will show it, eclipses of the moon meaning the same as 
those of the sun. 

The moon. — The moon is called “night sun.” 

The following phases of the waxing moon are recognized: 


wite’ AtcA,? ‘new moon,’ 
wiitca’ga,* ‘growing moon’ (quarter moon), 
wimib/e,> ‘full grown moon’ (full moon). 


The waning moon is called: 
wiyespa’bi, ‘diminishing moon’ (last quarter). 
In autumn when the moon is seen resting on one crescent, cold 
weather is boded. When one is cold one doubles up in order to keep 
warm; the moon is doubling up because it is cold. At this time of 


1 Dorsey-Riggs max pi’ya. 


2 wi moon, qpetu day, hayetu night. 
3 wi te’‘tca new moon. * wi itca’ga growing moon. 5 wi mibe’ round moon. 
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the year the Dakota watch the new moon closely. When it spreads 
itself out, warm weather may be expected, for that is what a person 
does when warm. (These opinions are based on the belief that the 
horns of the crescents sometimes move closer together or get farther 
apart.) 

A circle about the moon indicates bad weather—wind or rain. 

The sun and the moon. — The sun was once a woman and the moon 
aman. Hence women were born out of the sun and men out of the 
moon. One time a party of Indians were encamped at a certain 
place. One of the men married, left the camp and went out to hunt. 
One day, after the birth of his boy and girl, he went out to hunt and 
failed for several days to return home. His family were without food. 
The wife told the children to remain at home while she went out to 
look for their father. She started in the direction he had taken. He 
had shot a deer while on the hunt, removed the intestines, and carried 
the meat along on his back. While making for home, he attempted to 
go under a leaning tree, but did not stoop low enough to avoid a pro- 
jecting sharp limb which entered his skull, penetrated the brain, and 
killed him. He did not fall, however, but remained there in stooping 
posture. The mother had told the children to remain sitting while 
she sought their father. After finding the place where he had shot the 
deer and removed its intestines, she continued to follow his tracks 
until, half way home, she found the body. She transferred the deer 
meat from his body to her own and returned home. When she 
arrived home she told the children she had found their father dead. 
She told the girl, who was the older of the children, to keep watch 
over her brother and when hungry to cook for him a piece of the 
venison; she would return and bring back their father. It was then 
early in the winter. Instead of going back to him, she went to another 
camp. 

She stopped at a creek mid-way to wash herself. The dirt from her 
face and hands settled in the stream, damming the waters. After 
this ablution, she was again a young woman. In the camp to which 
she was going was a handsome young man whom she married. 

Meanwhile, the children left at home had eaten all the food. The 
girl placed her brother on her back and started to look for their mother. 
At the creek they found the dirt which the mother had washed off her 
body. ‘The girl carried it along in her hands. 

When they arrived at the camp whither the mother had gone, the 
girl went to a tipi in which an old woman was living by herself. She 
told her that their mother had gone off to look for their father and had 
not returned and asked if she had seen her. The old woman replied 
that a few days ago a handsome young woman had arrived and married 
a handsome young man of the camp, indicating the tipi in which they 
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were living. “Go there and see if she be your mother.’’ When they 
came to the tipi they found their mother, a handsome young woman 
sitting within. The girl told her that the boy was longing for her and 
had been crying to see her. She replied that she did not know them 
and that they had no right to address her as “‘mother.’’ When the 
girl heard these words from her mother, she was angry and threw upon 
her mother’s breast the dirt which she had carried from the creek in 
her hand. Forthwith the mother turned into one of the oldest women 
inthe camp. Her husband was angry at this and told all the others to 
move away and leave the children there. 

Accordingly they drove four sticks into the ground for each child, 
and to each of them they tied a hand or foot of the child, doing thus 
to both of them, and moved away. The old woman was the last one 
to move. To the end of her walking stick she tied a sharp-edged 
stone. The others called back to her not to linger for the purpose of 
soothing the children, but to hasten on. She replied that she was 
reviling and stabbing them. Instead, she was really cutting all the 
thongs that bound them. 

She directed them, when the others were out of sight, to go to her 
tipi, where they would find food sufficient for several days. When all 
had disappeared they rose, went to the old woman’s tipi, and lived 
there. While they were alone in this deserted camp, a young man 
came every night to see the girl. The children had consumed almost 
all their food. 

The boy asked his sister who the young man was who came every 
night to see her. She said she did not know who he was. The little 
boy continued, ‘‘We are nearly out of food; ask him to live here and 
procure food for us.”” That night he came as usual to see the girl. 
When about to leave, the girl caught hold of him and asked him to 
remain with them. When day came the boy and girl found him to be 
a very handsome man, such as they had never seen before. They told 
him they were nearly starved and asked him to get food for them. He 
went out to hunt. 

Every day he procured several moose, elk, deer, and bears. They 
were well supplied with food. The party which had moved from the 
camp was starving. While the man was out hunting, he saw an eagle. 
He called the eagle to his house and gave it a piece of meat, with 
directions to take it to the starving people. The eagle took the meat 
and dropped it into the midst of the camp. The other Indians won- 
dered why it had done so. 

The old men held council over the matter, but failed to learn the 
meaning of this action. One of them called Spider into the council. 
He came. The old people asked Spider why the eagle had dropped 
the meat into the midst of the camp. Spider replied that the boy 
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and girl whom they had treated cruelly had an abundance of food and 
were willing to assist those who were starving. Spider said the 
man had sent the eagle to the camp with this food to show the people 
that these children were in plenty and wished to give of their supply. 
All set out for the former camping ground. The children saw them 
approaching and went out to meet them. Their mother was the first 
whom they met. The girl carried a piece of dried liver. She gave it 
to her mother toeat. The mother ate too greadily and, asa result, died 
that same night. To the old woman who had cared for them they 
gave all the choice parts of the meat. When night came, the man who 
had provided for them told the girl he wished to kill all the people. 
With a stick he struck the ground in front of every tent. All were 
consumed by fire in their own tipis. 

When he had done this he said he would go away and leave them 
awhile as it was now time for him to do the other work allotted to him. 
He promised, however, to watch over them through the day. If they 
wished to know where he was, they were to look to the west the follow- 
ing day and they would see him. When the girl and her brother looked 
to the west the following day, they saw the Moon. 

On the following day the girl learned she had been married to the 
Moon. For several days there isno moon. This is the period during 
which he is visiting the girl and staying on earth with her. When he told 
her he was going to do his other work, he meant he was going back 
tothe heavens. “This is why at the present time all Indian men say 
they do not have time during the day to visit their sweethearts and 
can goonly atnight. Thecustom of visiting them at night they learned 
from the Moon.” 

The Sun and Moon quarreled as to which rendered people the 
greater service on earth. The Moon declared he had more power than 
the Sun; the Sun declared she had more power than the Moon. The 
Moon asked the Sun in what way she possessed more power. The 
Sun said she gave forth a very bright light all day so that everyone 
could see what he was about and could see the path when travelling. 
“Should I, on some days, give them heat all the time they would be 
sick; on the other hand, too much cold air will make them sick and so 
I give them a little heat one day, allow it to be a bit cooler the following 
day, and warm again another day, preserving this alternation of tem- 
peratures so that the people may be strong and healthy. The moon 
does nothing. Those nights while he is full everyone likes him.” 
The Sun told the Moon he could do nothing more than shine at times; 
he could not furnish abundant light every night as the Sun did every 
day, neither could he furnish cold or warm days. The Sun declared 
further that she had more power since no one could look upon her; 
that the Moon has no power, since everyone can look on him with full 
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gaze. Thus the Sun triumphed over the Moon, for the Moon had no 
reply to make. 

The Rainbow.—A medicine-man said the Thunders told him that a 
rainbow in the east indicates that the rain will soon be over. It con- 
tains the colors which the Dakota like and make use of. When seen 
in the west it means the end of the world is near. For this reason it 
seldom appears in the west. Its name is wihimo’hie,' ‘Sign-from the 
sun.’ If seen in the south it indicates a rainy summer; in the north, 
cold weather; in the east, clear weather. 

The Stars. — A man saw some shooting stars fall on top of a hill. 
When he went to the place he found that the fragments were several 
stones. These he took home and carefully kept as being wonderful. 

According to another informant, the falling of a larger star will be 
seen by some and not by others, though all have equal opportunity. 
It means bad luck for him who sees it, indicating that a death may be 
expected in his family or among his relatives. If a small star is seen 
falling, the direction taken by it heralds a wind going in that same 
direction. If all in the party see the falling star, some kind of fever 
will visit the people. 

Bado'za (a bird) and Beaver disputed as to which could dive deeper. 
Everything clothed in fur and all flying creatures can swim. All of 
these gathered together for a contest as to which could dive deepest. 
All dived. Bubbles came up from them. These bubbles are now the 
Milky Way. The beaver dived deeper than any other. 

A man went out to hunt. He died suddenly, and his body was 
found. Four men picked him up. These four are now the four cor- 
ners of the Dipper (Ursa Major). Of the other three in the group, 
the first is his wife, the next two are his children. The constellation 
is called ‘carrying-the-dead-man’ (witca’kiaha’ pt). 

A man was erecting a tipi. He made a small round tipi out of 
eight small poles. Inside were stones. Two men sat within singing. 
These now make a group of eight stars. They are seen plainly in the 
summer to the south and west. They change position continually 
and are not visible in winter. The constellation is called ‘Sweat tipi’ 
(i'ni tipi)? 

A constellation known as fa’maopa’, resembling a kite, is seen over- 
head in winter. From mid-winter until June it is not visible. 

The morning star appears in April. An old medicine-man said, 
before dying, that after death he would appear in the heavens early 
in the morning; that he had come thence and would return in order to 
prove to the people that he would live there forever. While he was ill 
he told them to look to the east early on the fourth morning after his 
1 wi’hmyke, from hmyka to set a trap. 

2 ini’ti sweat lodge. 
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death, and there they would see him as he rose, for he would appear 
in a manner visible to them. He would have with him a large light 
that would produce all the colors (of dawn). On the day designated, 
they saw the star appearing in the east. Now everyone believes that 
story because the star came as the man promised. We call it ‘Largest 
Star’ (witca’pita’ka).' Four stars are called by this name and are 
said to be brothers, each having prophesied before death his reappear- 
ance in the heavens. One of these is the evening star; there is one to 
the south, and the fourth is seen in the south-east preceding the dawn. 

The above are said to be the only stars or constellations with which 
myths are associated. 

Another version is to the effect that the morning star has more 
power than either the Sun or the Moon, having once been a medicine- 
man on earth and hence knowing more about human affairs. It is 
called wakanopa. It travels from east to west. When it is seen with 
a long ‘‘tail’’ (i. e. as a comet) it indicates war and means that the 
Dakota will kill Cree. It makes a slight sound resembling thunder. 
When it travels toward the south, all pray to it and offer it thanks, 
knowing they will defeat the Cree. If it is in the west and travels 
east the Dakota will be beaten. On such occasions they pray to it 
saying they wish to live, and asking it to assist them in the coming 
fight. They fill pipes with tobacco and offer it these. 

Thunder and Lightning. — The Thunders made the clouds to give 
warning of their approach, and to produce rain and lightning. A 
medicine-man said the Thunders told him that the Great Power had 
given them the fire and instructed them not to tell or show anyone 
where they kept it, but to keep this information to themselves. There- 
fore, no one knows where or how they keep the lightning. This 
medicine-man had asked the Thunders for fire. The Thunders told 
him that the Great Power had given them the fire with which to set 
fire to anything they might select, and had given them water also. 
The Great Power told them no man could water the fields, for the 
earth was too big for men to keep it supplied with water, hence the 
Thunders were given water for the fields, the woods, and everything. 

In the summer of 1914 some Dakota at Portage la Prairie made me 
a canvas tipi which was put up with the door facing toward the west, 
and painted. A great deal of stormy rainy weather prevailed during 
the painting of it. The people said the Thunders were coming to see 
it; that if the door had been toward the east all would have been well, 
but that being toward the west and having eagle feather decorations 
in that direction, the Thunders persisted in coming to see it. The 
people who had made it were preparing to sleep in it one evening while 
I was present. Scarcely had their things been taken into it before a 


1 witcaxpi tq’ka. 
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threatening storm appeared. They removed their belongings, fearing 
that the Thunders might be angry and strike the tipi. On the follow- 
ing day while it was standing, another windstorm and threatening 
clouds arose. My interpreter, who was painting the tipi, believing 
that it was the cause of the bad weather, took it down and carried it 
into a house. A few minutes thereafter, the clouds began to pass 
and soon left a clear sky about the village. 

Before a thunderstorm, ground hemlock or birch bark is burned 
as a protection, the occupants of the tipi asking the Thunders not to in- 
jure them. It is believed that then they will not injure anyone in that 
tipi. To those in the room it may seem that the smoke is spreading 
about over the whole room, but the medicine man sees it going straight 
up in a column to the Thunders. 

Winds. — The north, east, south, and west winds are known respec- 
tively, as wazi’eta,! wiwu'iapeta, itokaka'taha*® and wiokpe'taha’ 4 
Other winds are not named. 

A medicine-man said there was a spirit nearly as powerful as the 
Thunders which makes a wind. Anything which it wishes to carry 
away it carries away; it blows down what it wishes to blow down. 
Sometimes it is beneficent and furnishes fresh air to men. The Wind 
is called tate’apa.® 

When a south wind blows it blows for two or three days as a sign 
that bad weather is coming. When from the east, there will be a mild 
storm, a little rain or snow in three or four days. In winter a north 
wind heralds a big snowstorm; in summer good weather. A west wind 
is uncertain: it may bring a thunder-storm or it may bring good 
weather. 

Omens. — A flood is looked upon as a bad omen. Two occurred at 
Portage la Prairie during the past thirty years. Within a year after 
the first one, sixteen Dakota in the settlement died; a few months 
after the second flood eighteen Dakota died. 

When wolves howl or the bark of a fox is heard, bad weather is pre- 
dicted. If clouds retard the break of day, it will rain that day. A 
circle about the sun or moon bodes rain. 

When the sun comes up “dull” with the wind blowing from the 
south, rain may be expected that day or on the following day. 

To sneeze indicates that someone of one’s close relations is talking 
about the one who sneezes. Those sitting around remark: ‘I suppose 
some one is talking about you.” 

Hiccough means you will have a better meal than usual. 

A “drumming” in the right ear indicates good news, probably in a 
letter; in the left ear, bad news. The informant had had a drumming 

1 wazi’yata in the north. 2 wiyo'’hiyqpata the east. 

3 ito’kagatqhq from the south. 4 wiyo’xpeyataha from the west. 

5 tate’yapa, from tate’ air in motion. 
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in the left ear for a day and a half. ‘Finally I said to my father, 
‘I do not like this continual drumming in my ear.’ — ‘I suppose you 
will hear bad news,’ said he. Four days after that we received news 
that my brother had been shot down in the States.”” Another man 
reported a similar story, his brother dying shortly after an experience 
of the kind indicated. Another man who had a drumming in the left 
ear received news two or three days later that his father, while out in 
the field, had shot himself. 

An old woman had a drumming in the left ear. Early in the morn- 
ing, her husband went to the lake to fish. “I went to her house about 
dark. She remarked that she did not like the continual drumming 
in her ear. Other squaws said, ‘You may receive bad news from the 
States or from Griswold.’ Two days later her husband’s body was 
found in the lake. He was probably drowned the day that she ex- 
perienced the drumming.” 

Another man had the same drumming in the left ear. Four days 
later his wife, who was visiting at another reservation, died. Another 
heard about a week subsequently that his brother had been murdered 
in the States. One who was away from home and wished to return, 
upon receiving this ill omen heard in a few days that his daughter was 
dead. 

A twitching of the right eye-lid indicates that you will see some of 
your relations in two or three days; of the left eye indicates you will 
see some good friend not a relation. This, of course, applies only to 
those who live in another locality. If a man in Portage La Prairie is 
contemplating a trip to Griswold, he may have a twitching in both 
eyes all of the day preceding his visit—likewise if one is coming from 
afar to his reservation. 

A twitching under both eyes indicates either that the person will see 
a corpse or that he will weep. Every time the informant had experi- 
enced this twitching, he had subsequently seen a corpse. It may 
accompany the drumming in the left ear. 

When twitching is felt in either leg or in the foot or hip, the 
person is going to run or walk a long distance. If in the right arm, he 
will be arrested; in the left arm, some one else will be arrested; in the 
finger, he will suffer injury to a finger of that hand; if a thumb twitches, 
it will be the recipient of the injury. Twitching in the nose indicates 
nose-bleeding; over the right ribs, sickness; over the left ribs, some of 
your relatives will be sick; at the back of the neck, you will suffer pain 
there; in the palm of the right hand, you will shake hands with 
friends; in the left hand, with strangers. 

Spirits. — The will-o’the-wisp is sometimes seen over a bog that 
crosses a road near the settlement at Portage La Prairie. To the 
Wahpeton, it is a spirit of the dead. If you run from it, it will follow 
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you and grow larger the while. Men do not pursue it or attempt to 
fight it. 

A man now dead was pursued by a spirit (i.e. the will-o’the-wisp) 
for about a mile. He ran into his father’s house in a state of exhaus- 
tion that passed into unconsciousness and was followed by more than 
a month’s sickness. An old medicine woman told him that he should 
not have run from it, and it would have done him no harm; but that 
when he started to run it had followed him merely for the fun of it. 
The increasing size is said to be due to the fact that the spirit is showing 
itself more plainly all the time. 

When a man sees a will-o’the-wisp and is not frightened by it, he is 
looking at his own spirit which has temporarily left the body, as it 
will do permanently at death. This seems to bode neither good nor 
bad fortune. 

In 1910 a young man was chased by a will-o’the-wisp. He reached 
his grandfather’s house in a completely exhausted condition, entered, 
and fell down unconscious. ‘‘When I regained consciousness the rattle 
was going and an old medicine-woman was singing. I recovered. My 
grandfather gave me a medicine which I carry in my pocket as pro- 
tection against spirits, ghosts, or anything or anyone that may be abroad 
during the night. Now I am not afraid to go anywhere at night and 
I have never been troubled since.’’ After finding that he could procure 
more of this from his grandfather, he sold me his charm, a piece of the 
root of a weed that grows in lakes and ponds, wrapped in the red dyed 
feathers of the wild goose. 

The spirit of the dead may hover about his or her last abode for an 
indefinite time. On one of the reservations was a deserted house where 
a murder had occurred three years previously. The house had not been 
entered since, nothing in it had been disturbed, the wood pile remained 
as it was, the outbuildings were falling to pieces, and even the murdered 
woman’s road vehicle still stood by the house where no hand would 
dare to interfere with it for fear of vengeance from the spirit of the 
deceased. 

An encounter with spirits. — This is a story about a man and a spirit. 

There was a Dakota encampment. A man felt lonesome, had no appe- 
tite and could not decide what todo. One day he decided to go somewhere. 
He prepared some food and without telling anyone, started off. He trav- 
elled west for two days, arriving then at a Dakota camp. There he re- 
mained some time. 

One day he stated that he felt restored and was going to return. People 
gave him food for the journey and he started away. On the return trip he 
sat down on the open prairie. Not far from that place was a bush and there 
he decided to build a fire and eat his meal. Close by was a pool from which 
he procured water to quench his thirst. He poured water into a dish and 
prepared his food. 
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Before partaking of the food, he said to the spirits, “Come and eat of this 


before I eat it.” A voice made answer: ‘‘Oh! I am thankful!” 
He was frightened and looked about, but could not see anyone. The 
spirit bade the man have no fear as he himself was a Dakota. ‘‘There are 


many of us Dakota here, but though people travel past here and all of us 
are hungry, no one thinks of giving us food. We are very thankful. I am 
not the only one here, though none are visible. I am not going to 
eat this food alone but shall invite my friends to come and eat with me.” 
The man then saw the spirit, naked except for his War Dance clothing and 
beads, and his large feather head-gear. All the spirits came and each one 
said that he was very grateful for the food. He could see only the one 
spirit which had addressed him first. 

Long before this incident the Cree and the Dakota had had a fight at this 
place. These were the spirits of those Dakota who had been killed in that 
fight. All said they had had enough food and expressed their gratitude. 
The man could hear all the voices, though he could not see the spirits. 
When they had finished their meal, the spirit which had first addressed him 
said: ‘‘We are thankful for your offering and will give you some useful 
information: As you are returning, night will overtake you and something 
will happen that will frighten you. If you are ingenious enough, I shall 
save your life.’”” The spirits were going along with him to try their 
utmost to rescue him, though they did not declare their intentions to the 
man. ‘‘From this party I shall select four of the ablest to guard you on 
the way home.” 

The man looked around, but could see no one except the spirit which was 
addressing him. 

The spirit told him he would see a large herd of buffalo and that if he 
succeeded in killing one he must offer the spirits an evening meal also. 

When the man had finished eating, he continued his journey. After 
sunset he stopped, deciding to remain there for the night. Seeing a large 
herd of buffalo he shot and killed one, removed the hide and took the best 
pieces of meat. These he cooked and, when the food was prepared, invited 
the spirits to partake of it. ‘‘Come and eat this food which I offer you.” 
The spirits came around. He could hear them talking, though he could not 
see any of them save only the one that had previously spoken with him. 
This spirit said, ‘‘When we have had our supper, or shortly thereafter, 
something will happen which will frighten you.”’ The man was appre- 
hensive. They finished their supper. 

Twice he heard a song. It was the voice of the grizzly bear. Looking 
around him, he espied the bear a short distance away in the woods. The 
man climbed up a large tree, leaving his blanket and other possessions at 
the foot of it, taking his bow and arrows, tomahawk and gun. He looked 
toward the place whence the sounds had come. The wind was blowing from 
that quarter, and he could smell the bear as well as see it approaching. The 
bear also could smell the man. It came to the tree, sniffed at the blankets 
and other possessions of the man, then threw them aside and looked up 
into the tree where it saw the man. He called to it defiantly to come up the 
tree and kill him if it could. The bear was angry and started to climb up. 
4 
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When it was within reach of the man, he swung his tomahawk and cut all 
the claws off one of its fore-paws. As the bear put forward the other paw 
by which to hold on to the branch, he cut off the claws of this paw also. The 
bear fell to the ground. There was no one around save the spirits. He 
could hear all of them laughing. This was a male bear. It went back in 
the direction whence it had come, whereupon a female bear appeared. 

She came up to the tree, stopping to examine the clothing which had been 
left at the foot of it. 

He shouted to her that though she was not larger than the other bear she 
wished to climb the tree and be injured also. The bear was angry and 
climbed up. As before he cut off the claws of both forepaws. She fell to 
the ground and ran back to the retreat. All the spirits laughed at this bear 
too. The spirits told the man he would have been killed by these bears 
had he not offered the spirits food. 

Because he had offered them food they came to his assistance and saved 
his life. They told him to follow the bears; to take his gun and kill both 
of them. 

Though he was up in the tree, it seemed their voices came not from the 
ground but as though they were somewhere in the tree with him. He 
climbed down and jumped to the ground, followed the bears, found their 
den where they lay helpless, and shot and killed both of them. The man 
spent the night there, starting for home on the following morning. 

When he ate his mid-day meal he again offered food to the spirits and 
was told that on the evening of that day he would kill a buffalo cow, and 
that he should take the best of the meat, cook it and again offer food to the 
spirits, who would protect him until he reached home. About sunset he 
killed a buffalo, took the best parts of the meat and cooked it. Again he 
offered it to the spirits. He was told that he would have another adventure 
that night and must again do his best to save his life. (The spirits caused 
all these things to happen; they were not mere chance occurrences.) When 
he had finished his evening meal he heard a strange sound resembling the 
yelling of a man. Looking in the direction whence it came, he saw a wild 
buffalo... The man was uncertain where to go. Finding the den of a timber- 
wolf he went into it with his bow and arrows. The buffalo came along 
tearing up the earth with its horns and pitching clods high into the air. 
When it arrived at the fire which the man had built, it tore the soil and fol- 
lowed the man’s tracks. When it came to the den where the man had taken 
refuge, the buffalo began to tear it to pieces with his horns. 

The man shot one of the buffalo’s legs, breaking it, then another, and 
so on until he had broken all of them. Though the buffalo was thrown to 
the ground it was still savagely tearing up the ground with its horns. Fin- 
ally it moved its head away from the entrance and the man jumped out. 
With his tomahawk he gave it two blows between the horns and despatched 
it. While this was happening all the spirits were laughing at the buffalo. 
In this manner he killed the buffalo and again saved his life. 

He slept there that night. The third night the spirits told him that on 

1 The wild buffalo is a species apart from the others. Being impervious to bullets, it 
can be killed only by cutting off its head with an axe. 
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the following day about noon he would see eight men; that on the following 
morning when he rose he must braid his hair and paint his face as he would 
meet eight men, Cree, who were out hunting for Dakota. He would see an 
open space lying between two clusters of bushes. Between these he was 
not to go but must pass them by a detour tothe north. ‘If they pursue you, 
do not look back, but keep on until they have fired four shots. Then turn 
your horse about and ride for them. If you do that, making a dash for 
them, we will come to your assistance; not a shot fired by them shall injure 
you in the least, while you will take home eight scalps.” 

When the man rose the next morning he painted his face, braided his hair 
and started for home. On the journey he came to the bushes which had 
been described to him, with the intervening open space. He made a 
detour to the north of them. 

While proceeding on his way, he heard a noise behind, but continued his 
journey without looking back to see what had caused it, as though he had 
heard nothing. When the fourth shot had been fired at him, he turned his 
horse’s head and started toward his pursuers. They were shooting at him, 
but none of their bullets harmed him. He shot them one by one and took 
the scalps of eight Cree. When evening came the spirits told him he would 
arrive home the following day about noon; that nothing would befall him 
that night; henceforth he was safe, and accordingly they would go back to 
the place whence they had come. On the following morning the spirits, 
before returning home, told him that when he came in sight of his camp 
about noon on that day, he should stop, put up eight poles with a scalp on 
the top of each and run his horse around these. That morning he started. 
About noon he came to a large camp of Dakota. He put up eight poles and 
ascalp on the top of each. When all had been put up he ran his horse around 
them. When they saw that, they thought it a strange sight. The braves 
mounted their ponies and rode toward him. When they were close he told 
them to halt, that he himself was a Dakota. He hung the scalps on a hoop 
saying that all must shoot and try to put an arrow through one of them.! 
This they did. He then took the scalps and returned with the warriors to 
the camp. All the people rejoiced when they saw him returning with 
eight scalps in his possession. 

Punishment by wonderful beings. — The following tales illustrate 
belief in the punishment of offenders: 


Two men died very easily. The first one was not sick at all; he had 
no pain, he was healthy, large and strong. One morning he rose and went 
out for a pail of water; while he-was returning with it a little bird flew past 
whispering in his ear that he would die that day. 

The man did not know what kind of bird it was; he did not even see its 
color. Reaching home he felt badly about this; he had no appetite, neither 
ate nor spoke, merely brooding about his death. Noon came, then evening. 
All this while he had neither spoken nor eaten. He packed all his belong- 
ings into bundles and prepared as if for a journey. They asked what was 
wrong; he told them what the bird had said. Some of his friends came 


1 Such was the custom when a man came to a camp with scalps. 
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about him and shook his hand in farewell. About sunset he went out to 
fill his pipe. While whittling a little stick with which to clean out the stem 
and the bowl of his pipe, he cut, slightly, the end of his finger. He 
washed the wound with warm water and tied a rag about it. The finger 
swelled, the swelling extending up his arm even to his body. About dusk 
he died. Some said the man must have been told by one of the wonderful 
beings to do a certain thing and had failed to do it; that his death was in 
punishment for his disobedience; that one of these beings might have sent 
a bird to tell him of his approaching death, for a bird had been seen flying 
past with unusual rapidity. They could not learn the cause of so sudden a 
death.1 That disposes of this man. 

The rope or cord that is used in hanging or strangling a dog, 
whether for ceremonial purposes or merely as a riddance, must be 
thrown away in the woods, or in some other place where no woman will 
step over it or come into contact with it. Should such contact ensue, 
the man who had used the rope will be visited with sickness or some 
misfortune. It not infrequently happens that when a man feels a 
choking sensation or has difficulty in getting his breath, this is due to 
the fact that he has not disposed with sufficient care of the rope used 
by him in strangling or hanging a dog, leaving it so that a woman 
has stepped over it or handled it. 

A little boy was once running about playing. He came into the tipi, 
picked up a large knife and, while playing with it, fell down, sticking it into 
his mouth, nearly half of the blade going into the roof of his mouth. Hear- 
ing him cry, his father went to him and picked him up. The wound bled 
profusely and he died. The father mourned for his child as he wandered 
aimlessly through the woods. 

One afternoon after returning home and eating the evening meal he went 
out alone to fight the Cree. 

He told his wife he was longing for the boy and was going out to hunt, 
but she should not tell anyone. 

She said, ‘‘All right.”” The man prepared and departed. He travelled 
for two days. The second night he arrived at a Cree camp. When it was 
getting dark he went to the nearest tipi and looked within. 

He saw a man and his wife sitting inside and decided to return later and 
kill them. He returned later when all were asleep, entered the tipi, stabbed 
the woman in the heart. She gave one scream before she died. Then he 
stabbed her husband. He quickly removed the scalps of both. Then he 
went out. The Cree had gotten up and were running about looking for him. 

On the floor of the tipi was a large hide. Getting under this he lay con- 
cealed there until all had gone away, then ran through the camp, taking a 
different direction from that of the searching Cree. He returned home with 
two scalps. 

He invited all his brothers and cousins. He stretched the scalps over a 
hoop and told them to shoot their arrows at them. A great War Dance 
was held, but the man did not attend it. 

1 Presumably blood-poisoning. 
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Another day he was mourning his boy again. He told his wife he was 
going out to hunt, but she should not let anyone know of it. He started. 
While walking through the woods he met two Cree. He killed both of 
them, took their scalps and returned home. He dried the scalps, stretched 
them on a hoop and told his brothers and cousins to come and shoot at 
them with their arrows. Another great War Dance was held. 

The man was grieving over his boy, and decided to go away again. He 
told his wife what he intended to do, and bade her let no one know where 
he had gone. He took his gun and started. While walking about in the 
woods he met two Cree. He killed both of them, and started home. He 
arrived at the camp, dried the scalps and told his brothers and cousins to 
shoot at them. Then they held a War Dance. He said that when each of 
his brothers and cousins had a feather for his head he would stop. The 
man said he wished to go cut to hunt again. His brothers and cousins 
asked permission to accompany him, He replied that he would go alone; 
he wished to be alone. They were piqued by his refusal, but he did not 
heed this. 

He started off in the morning alone and wandered about until he came 
upon a family of Cree. He killed all of them except a small boy who was 
about the age of his dead child. The scalps of the others he took with him. 
After arriving at the camp he told the people he was now happy as he had 
brought home his own boy who had been killed. 

This lad was accustomed to the man who had brought him home. Others 
wished to see him and hold him. He cried when they took him, for they 
were strangers to him. The man told his brothers that this was his little 
boy; he had brought him home and wished all to be kind to him; he would 
keep him as long as he lived; he had gone for him and wished to procure him 
unaided; now, at last, he had the lad; next time he went to fight he would 
announce his plans to all and they might all go with him. 

He said he had been directed to perform a certain thing and had waited 
too long before doing it, with the result that his little boy had been killed 
by falling on the knife. Had he performed it when told, he said, this mis- 
fortune would not have happened. He told all the men he had done what he 
was directed to do and was ready to go out on a war-party, asking them to 
prepare. On the next day they started, all being well supplied with mocca- 
sins. When they had camped for the first night, the leader told them they 
would kill some Cree the next morning; they were not to move from their 
hiding place but keep a watch upon the Cree and allow them to make the 
first move. 

They sat there, waiting, until they saw five Cree going into the woods. 
They pursued and killed most of them. The leader was pleased at this, but 
when he found his brother had been killed he wept and grieved for him. In 
the first place the Thunders had desired the man to do a certain thing and he 
had not done it; in consequence his little boy had been killed in his place as 
a warning that he must obey. He had been told to do what had been 
asked when his boy had grown, but he had waited too long before obeying. 
Again he was to perform a certain thing and did not obey wherefore his 
brother was killed. 
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One night he dreamed that a thunder-storm came. The next morning 
another thunder-storm passed by. During the storm he was told to givea 
Sun Dance. When the storm had passed by he announced that he had 
been told to give a Sun Dance, and asked the men to prepare the tipi and 
erect the pole, as he wished to comply with the order. The next morn- 
ing they procured the pole and prepared the tipi. About sunrise he 
opened the ceremony. At noon he stopped dancing for a few minutes, 
telling them the sun had sent down four hoops with scalps attached; 
that they were to get four Cree, which fact was symbolised by the sun send. 
ing down the four scalps. These Cree, he said, might be close to the camp; 
he bade the young men go out in the woods and look about carefully. He 
resumed the dance. 

About sunset he heard a voice from above saying that as soon as he 
finished the dance he was to go out to fight. He invited the men, telling them 
what the voice had said, and bidding them prepare food and moccasins. 
On the following day they started. He announced that no harm would 
befall the Dakota party and all were then willing to go with him. They 
travelled two days and nights. On the third day they encountered the 
Cree and killed four of them. This was what the sun had symbolised by 
sending down four scalps on the hoop, he said, and he had been mistaken 
when he told them there might be Cree near the camp while they were 
dancing; instead of killing the Cree then, they had met them after the dance 
was finished. He had killed a great many Cree after the death of his little 
boy. 

He was a medicine-man. If his boy had not died he would not have 
killed so many Cree as he did. He began to attack the Cree immediately 
after the death of his boy and developed a habit of killing Cree every time 
he saw them. This story had been coming along in the way I have told it. 
This man was a medicine-man. If he had done promptly what he was told 
to do, he would not have lost his little boy and his brother. He delayed 
performance too long and as a result his boy was killed by falling on a knife 
and his youngest brother was later shot while on a war-party. That is the 
end. 


Dreams. — The Dakota have dreams inspired by current events, 
sometimes like those of the white man, often with tinges of the system 
of belief peculiar to themselves. One man who had belonged to a 
volunteer regiment, after hearing that Canadian troops might be 
called upon to enlist for service in England’s struggle against Germany, 
dreamed that his regiment was called upon to assemble in the armory. 
They were told that of about 500 men present 50 would be chosen for 
service. 

‘“‘T stood back in one corner trying to get out of sight. The roll was called 
but I did not answer to my name. Later they found me there and said I 
would have to serve as one of the fifty because I had failed to answer to my 
name. I felt badly about this. As I went out I saw my father and my 
uncle who asked me if I had to go. _ I told them I had, because I had failed 
to answer to my name when the roll was called. As I was about to walk 
away with them, I awoke.” 
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The following night, after seeing a picture of the British lion guard- 
ing her territory and hearing the nature of the conflict between Ger- 
many and England explained, an old man had a dream in which he saw 
two animals, one similar to a wild boar but larger, the other similar 
to an otter but larger, go stealthily up to attack a sleeping lion. As 
they drew near, the lion roused up, rose, looked toward the north, and 
began a fight with the attacking animals, killing both. This the old 
man considered portentous of a victory for the British, though he said 
he would wait to see if the dream were a true one. The gazing of the 
lion first toward the north betokened good, for the powers come 
from that point of the compass, and its victory was symbolical of the 
victory of the country which it represented. 


Trees. — The birch is wonderful and potent as a medicine. The 
Dakotas cut it only when they have a definite need for its wood or 
bark. The Thunders said they own the oak and the Dakota. Four 
trees, said the Thunders, would be useful: the birch, the maple, the 
oak, and the tca’hasatca,! an unidentified tree found south of Canada 
in the old habitat of this band. It is probably a species of maple, as 
from its sap the Dakota procured sugar and syrup. 

When water is far off it may be procured by cutting the bark of the 
birch and catching what exudes. When the Thunders are coming 
it is well to burn small pieces of birch bark, one after another. The 
Thunders, seeing this, are restrained in their violence. A roll of birch- 
bark is to be seen in many of the houses and tipis where it is kept for 
use on such occasions. 

From the oak medicine is procured. It is effective for diarrhoea. 
Some of the bark is boiled until the water is colored slightly, if the 
attack be a mild one, or until the water is darkened, if the attack be a 
severe one. 


Animals. — The Eagle is wonderful. When the Dakota kill this 
bird they retain the feathers and respect the body. The Great Power 
gave the Dakota this bird. When they kill an enemy they are to wear 
its feathers on the head by way of showing how many men they have 
killed, using one feather for each enemy killed, and to show that they 
are braves. After plucking out the long wing and tail feathers, they 
take the body of the eagle with them on the next war party, or per- 
haps at some other time, and leave it in the woods where no woman and 
no dog will find it. Only men may touch an eagle or eagle-feathers. 
If they have one close to a tipi or a house they tie it up in a tree so 
that it will not fall and be eaten by dogs. Every time a man kills an 
eagle he prays to the sun, asking it to grant him a long life and allow 
him to have eagle feathers on his head as long as he lives. Eagle, 


1 tcqha’ bark (tree-skin); sq yellowish; tcqha’sq sugar maple. 
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knowing that all the Dakota are trying to kill him in order to procure 
his feathers, keeps away, staying where they cannot find him. Eagle 
seems not to figure at all in dreams. 

A medicine-man said Owl was going to stay near where the 
Indians live, and so he remains with them. Owl likes tobacco. If 
the Indians offer him tobacco he will guard them during the night. If 
any danger approaches he will try to ward it off. Offerings are 
seldom made now except when an owl is heard hooting. At the 
present time the young people kill Owl, but the old people never do 
so, knowing that they receive protection from him. 

The following is reported as actually seen: Muskrat had a fight 
with Buffalo on a narrow strip of land between two lakes across which 
Buffalo was going. He was carrying his head so low that Muskrat 
fastened his teeth in Buffalo’s nose. Buffalo tried to kill muskrat 
with his horns, but failed to do so as he could not strike him. Finally 
Muskrat released his grip. He then caught Buffalo by the shank. 
Buffalo kicked but failed to injure Muskrat, who was clinging to his 
leg. Buffalo failed altogether in his attempt to injure Muskrat. 

Though Muskrat is small, he is the cleverest of all animals. He 
lives in the water and dives down to get roots and weeds that grow 
there, making of them a small house,—though he is but a small 
animal. Sometimes he lives in the ground. 

When Muskrat puts things on the water, they do not sink. He may 
put weeds on the water and add to them until he has a larger and lar- 
ger pile and finally has built a large house. When the outside of the 
structure is completed, he gives his attention to the interior. He 
then reinforces it with a wall and makes on it a high place where he 
may sit as on a nest. 

He procures all sorts of food, bringing it near to the house. He 
has also another home in the ground where he builds a cosy nest in 
which he stores food for his use during the winter. Sometimes he 
stays in one house, sometimes in the other. So Muskrat, though a 
small animal, is clever. He lives in his house on the water as long as 
the water is not frozen. When the water turns to ice, his house be- 
comes cold and the ice comes up into his nest so that the place is too 
cold for habitation; then he goes into his earth lodge and there abides 
until the ice breaks up. When it is warm enough to return to his 
other house, he goes back to it. No other animal is as clever as 
Muskrat. Muskrat is ready to fight any animal he may meet, and 
any people who confront him. 


TALES. 


‘Fairy tales,’ that is, those stories which are recognized as not true 
but valued for the pleasure of the tale, may not be told in summer lest 
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a snake come in the night to the sleeper and coil itself around him. 
In the winter when the ground is hard and frozen or covered with 
snow they cannot do so. One of my acquaintances told stories one 
night in the summer and slept out in the tent just to show the belief 
had no foundation. That night he woke up and found a snake close 
by and crawling toward him. He ran into the house and cannot be 
prevailed upon to tell these stories again in the summer. 

The Indian boys at the school at Portage la Prairie used to make up 
stories before going to sleep, to tell one another. When my informant 
was among them, there was only one boy who would not tell such 
stories, saying always that he forgot those he had made up. This 
practice seems not to have been known in the old days. The elements 
of these stories are taken from old Indian tales heard by the boys, and 
follow the lines of the older narratives. For example, one boy told the 
following: 

One day a man had been out hunting. On his way home, when close to 
the tipi, he turned around and saw a bear coming after him. The bear 
killed him. After this his wife and children moved to another place. One 
day the mother went away from camp and did not come back. Next day 
her boy said he was going to look for his mother and ask her what was the 
matter. He went off, found her tracks and followed them. The boy did 
not return and his oldest sister went to look for her mother and brother. 
She went away, found their tracks, and followed them. She did not return. 
On the following day the two remaining girls started out to search for their 
mother, brother and sister. They found their tracks, followed them, and 
came to a tipi in which the missing members of the family were. So they 
were now all together again. 


1. THE SPIDER CYCLE. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


The Thunders are the head of everything above, even of Spider, 
just as Spider is the head of everything on earth. Spider is afraid of 
the Thunders, whose will is supreme. The Thunders, whose power 
is derived from the Great Power (wak@ taka) are head also of every- 
thing that flies in the air. Medicine-men are instructed by the 
Thunders, who in turn received instructions with regard to every- 
thing from the Great Power. 

If Spider wishes a person to be injured, he is certain to be injured 
in exactly the manner desired by Spider. 

Whatever he wishes comes to pass. If the desired misfortune does 
not come, Spider will go to the person in question and scratch him. 
The member thus injured must be removed or the person will die as a 
result of the injury. 

White men may laugh at this but it comes true for the Indians. 
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If an Indian says a certain thing is more powerful than Spider, 
no matter what that thing may be, Spider is determined to show his 
superiority over it. He can change himself into a tiny speck of a 
thing when he wants to; at other times he makes himself big. Some 
medicine-men found Spider changing his size. He has many different 
ways of fooling creatures. If he hears that some creeping things can 
do what he cannot do, he challenges them to a contest and invariably 
gets the better of them. If they were skilful enough they would do 
their peculiar acts and surpass Spider; nevertheless, Spider always 
contrives to perform his tricks and then challenges the others to dupli- 
cate them. After this they are forced to acknowledge his superiority, 
If they were knowing enough to do nothing but their own tricks they 
could outdo him; but they are not clever enough to pursue such 
tactics. 

All creeping things are aware that they can not outwit Spider and, 
therefore, say nothing to him. 

In the old days, accordingly, when the Dakota heard about all that 
Spider could do they never killed him, knowing that if a person did so, 
some one in the offender’s family would die. This is what Spider said 
to all creeping things and to all animals: that if anyone killed him, 
someone in that person’s family would die. In that way he was sure 
to surpass everyone. 

Moose is as nothing compared to Spider. Buffalo is the fiercest of 
all the four-footed beasts; Eagle is the strongest of all the fowl of the 
air; Beaver is the strongest of all the animals that swim in or on the 
water; Stone is the strongest thing on earth; yet Spider surpassed 
all of them and had even fooled the Thunders. 

A certain medicine-man told the Indians that the Great Power made 
Spider and that everyone must pray to him; there were other things 
to pray to, yet they must pray most of all to Spider, neither hurt nor 
kill him but allow him to go his own way. He looks small, yet he is 
potent when prayed to and the Indians never think of hitting or 
killing him, because he derives all his power from the Great Power. 

Whatever he wishes to happen happens. The white man would not 
think he had power to do harm, since he is so small. 

There are all sizes of spiders, yet he is considered to be merely one in 
these many forms. He lives anywhere, among the grass, in the ground, 
or up in trees. 

Spider’s thread for his own particular use was given him by the 
Great Power to employ in any way he liked. By means of it he 
invariably gets the better of every creature. It is not known how he 
makes this thread. He winds it round and round, making his web, 
until it is large enough to contain the eggs. Neither is it known what 
kind of food Spider uses. (The Dakota seem to be unaware that the 
Spider feeds largely on insects caught in his web.) 
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A certain medicine-man, before he was born, had a talk with Spider. 
The latter told him that after he was born, before going out to hunt, 
he should draw a figure of Spider on the stem of his pipe. ‘‘ Whenever 
you go to hunt, fill this pipe and offer it to me. If you are the leader 
of a war-party of Dakota I shall, in every instance, give you the 
victory. I shall let you have my power. I shall get the Cree 
and bring them toward the place where you are ready to fight. 
If you do exactly as I tell you, you will win.” Before every un- 
dertaking this man would offer tobacco to Spider. Spider told 
him that when any of this medicine-man’s friends were sick he 
would be there to help him cure them. No matter what he might 
need, Spider would assist him. Every time he saw Spider he offered 
him tobacco; he did all that Spider directed him to do. He was a 
medicine-man and when treating the sick always offered tobacco to 
Spider with a request that he help him cure the patient. He cured 
everyone whom he treated. 

He is the only man who ever got especial help from Spider all the 
time. Women never get help from Spider—only men. 

It is said that people like to hear the stories about Spider, this being 
perhaps the favourite theme with them. 


I. SPIDER AND STONE. 


Spider and Stone had a contention as to which of them was born 
first. Stone wanted Spider to be his younger brother not his older 
brother. Spider wanted Stone to be his younger brother. Stone 
said he was the first thing madeonearth. Spider said he was the oldest 
brother of everything, even the earth itself, as he was born before every- 
thing else, at a time when there was nothing but water. Spider asked 
Stone how he (Stone) could walk about on the water. Stone could 
make no reply. Spider told Stone he was first born on the water and 
could walk around on the water wherever he liked. Spider had be- 
come angry and said he would show Stone that he could walk on the 
water, as a true sign he was born first. Accordingly, he walked some 
distance on the water, then came back. When he returned he told 
Stone to go the same distance he had gone. Stone went to the edge 
of the water, saw he was sinking, told Spider he was too heavy to walk 
on the water and was sinking, adding: “I will let you proclaim every- 
where that you were born first. I will be content to come after and 
to have you for my older brother.” 

Stone said he liked tobacco. Spider said he liked tobacco. They 
had a quarrel about this. Neither could triumph over the other. 
They agreed to make peace, saying both would partake of tobacco, 
since they were brothers. Therefore, tobacco is now offered to both 
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Spider and Stone, though it is more often offered to Spider since he is 
older than Stone. Thus Spider always triumphs over his rivals. 

After Spider had triumphed over Stone he told Stone he would have 
power to grant to man anything for which he asked when the request 
was accompanied with an offering of tobacco; Stone should be second 
to him; he would give Stone power, though when Stone wished to do 
anything he was to ask Spider for power. 

All the men on earth say that Spider is oldest and they offer him 
tobacco at any time they feel so disposed. Anything they ask of 
Spider after offering him tobacco is granted. Some people, when 
about to make an offering to Stone, mention Spider first, then Stone, 
If they mentioned only Stone, making no mention of Spider, Spider 
might become angry because he had not been mentioned; with the 
result that the request would not be granted because Spider would 
withhold the power from Stone. If the request is for water, Spider 
will withhold all the water from Stone; if for game he will withhold 
the game from Stone. Spider must be supplicated every time one 
wants to have a request granted, or a prayer answered. 


2. SPIDER AND EAGLE. 


When Spider saw Eagle in the air, Spider called him down to earth 
and asked him what he was. Eagle replied that he was Eagle. Spider 
then asked him what power he had. Eagle said the Thunders gave 
him power to fly around in the air and be head of everything; that he 
was the servant of the Thunders to look after everything above the 
earth, as Stone was the servant of Spider to look after everything on 
earth. Spider was trying to assert his superiority over Eagle. Spider 
told Eagle that he (Eagle) had no power up above. Eagle was angry, 
declaring his power was given him by the Thunders. Spider told 
Eagle that he himself had power to do anything up above that he 
liked, that he could stay up above with the birds. Eagle asked why, 
then, he remained on earth. Spider said he preferred to stay on earth. 
Eagle asked him to stay up above with him. 

Spider said he was born first, before the earth or anything else. 
Should he go up above, Stone, or some other, might supplant him here; 
he was head and did not want any one to take his place here. While 
talking to Eagle, Spider was deftly winding his net about Eagle’s leg. 
Eagle asked Spider how he could fly up above. Spider said he had 
power to do anything; that Eagle need not think he was the servant 
of the Thunders with power to do everything. Spider was angry. 

He told Eagle to watch; he had no wings yet he could fly up in the 
air by walking onit as onearth. Eagle told him to go if indeed he had 
the power. Spider took hold of his thread which was under his arm. 
This he threw up into the air. Eagle, however, did not see it. He 
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walked upon this just as if he were walking on earth. He went up so 
high that Eagle could not see him. 

Eagle then tried to get away but could not, for he was tied. Again 
he struggled to get loose, but couid not. Spider then came down. 
He told Eagle that he, Eagle, could not walk down either head first or 
backwards; that he could fly only head first. He asked Eagle if he 
had seen him while up in the air. Eagle said that he could not see him. 
Spider said that no one could kill him while up in the air, whereas 
Eagle was so large that anyone on earth could see him flying about and 
could easily kill him. Spider assured Eagle that everyone on earth 
was afraid to kill him (Spider)—all were afraid. Were he up above 
perhaps no one would be afraid to kill him just as they killed any other 
creature in the air; even were they not afraid, however, they would 
not be able so see him. Hence, there was no possibility of his being 
killed. He told Eagle to go up into the air as he had done, by walking, 
and without using his wings, and then to walk down backwards. 
Eagle was about to make use of his wings. Spider put his web about 
Eagle’s wings so that he could not use them and was helplessly walking 
about. Spider laughed, and claimed to have proved his superiority 
and his power over Eagle. Eagle admitted that Spider had overcome 
him; that he would be second, next to Stone. Spider said that 
Eagle’s claim of having his power from the Thunders was untrue. 
“T have both of your feet tied; no matter how strong you may be, you 
cannot get away. When you came down here you asserted that you 
had power from the Thunders to do anything.’’ Eagle looked up into 
the air and asked the Thunders to help him fly. 

At the same time Spider asked the Thunders not to give him power 
to fly since he was trying to show his superiority. (In his petition 
Spider addressed the Thunders as elder brothers). Eagle could not 
fly. 

Spider declared Eagle himself had no power to do anything, nor 
could he get it from the Thunders. Eagle tried his utmost to get 
away, but could not do so. Eagle was anxious to go back into the air 
whence he had come and said, “Anything you wish me to do at any 
time I will do. If you will untie my feet I will have you for my older 
brother.’’ Spider had triumphed over Eagle. He then removed the 
web, saying, ‘‘Here is the rope with which I tied you; when I wish to 
kill a creature I put this rope around its neck and choke it. I can 
make anything with this rope: a net, a snare, or anything else. No 
creature that flies possesses anything similar to this.”” Thus Spider 
always got the better of any creature in every contest. Accordingly, 
Spider is the head of everything. 

In this way Spider got the better of Thunders too, by slyly calling 
them elder brothers and thus triumphing over Eagle and the Thunders 
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at thesame time. The Thunders heeded Spider and did not give power 
to their servant Eagle, not realising that Spider was thereby triumph- 
ing over them too (through his triumph over their servant). Spider 
knew that if the Thunders helped Eagle, as they could do, they, as well 
as Eagle, would be triumphing over him. 


3. SPIDER AND BEAVER. 


Beaver lived along the bank of a river. One day Spider went to the 
other side of the river. Beaver can dive into the water and remain 
under it a long time. He was playing about, thinking that Spider 
could not do these things. With his teeth he gnawed down a large 
tree and dragged it to the bank. He was doing all of his tricks which 
Spider could not do. He wanted to make it evident that Spider 
could not cut down a tree and drag it away, could not dive into the 
water, and so on. Spider found out what Beaver was thinking. 
Thereupon, Beaver called Spider over to his side of the river, saying 
he had a house there and if Spider wanted to talk to him he must come 
to Beaver’s house. Beaver thought Spider would not cross. Spider 
became angry and started over the water to Beaver’s house. Beaver 
sat by his house watching Spider. When Spider arrived at Beaver’s 
house, Beaver told him that no one ever came to visit at his house by 
walking across on the water; that Spider must, therefore, be a great 
medicine-man and able to do all kinds of marvellous things. Beaver 
was not inclined to quarrel with Spider. While Spider was walking 
across he knew all that Beaver was going to say to him. So they did 
not have a quarrel. Thus Spider triumphed over Beaver this time: 
he walked on the water and Beaver could not do that. Beaver, accord- 
ingly admitted himself beaten, inasmuch as he could not walk on the 
water. 

Spider can get the best of anything on earth or in the air. 


4. BUFFALO AND SPIDER. 


Another time Buffalo and Spider had a friendly contest. 

Buffalo is so large that most people have confidence in his power. 
One day Buffalo was walking over the prairie. Spider happened 
to get in his way. Buffalo began to make sport of Spider, telling him 
to hurry on and get out of his way. Nevertheless Spider continued 
going on ahead of him. Buffalo said Spider was a wee bit of a thing 
and if he happened to step on him Spider would never come back to 
life. Spider then looked back, told Buffalo to go around and not try 
to step over him. Buffalo was teasing him about being so small and 
yet thinking he owned the whole earth. Spider grew angry. He 
took his big rope from under his arm, telling Buffalo he would show 
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him whether he owned the whole world and whether he could do any- 
thing he wished todo. Spider told Buffalo he was going to leave over 
his eyes the web he had thrown there in order to find out if the latter 
had power to remove it. 

Buffalo went about with the web over his eyes, running into trees, 
river-banks, lakes, bushes, and into everything that happened to be 
in his way, as well as falling into holes. He would then turn around, 
take a few steps, run into something else, turn again, and so on for a 
long time. Finally he grew tired of that and called to Spider to take 
off the web, saying he would never again tease him, and asking for- 
giveness for what he had said. He had thought that he could get the 
best of Spider since he was very large and high and the latter so small 
and tiny. Now that he had failed he was compelled to sue for pardon 
and to promise that he would never again presume. Spider forgave 
Buffalo. 

5. SPIDER AND BEAR. 


Spider looks calmly at all of the fiercest creatures and goes after all 
of them. This time he is going after Bear. 

Bear was travelling through the bush and happened to meet Spider. 
He told Spider to get out of his way. Spider asked Bear why he 
wished him to get out of his way. Bear replied that whatever he en- 
countered he tore to pieces; he even tore trees down and threw them 
to one side. Spider told Bear he was not willing that any creature 
should outdo him. Bear showed how he could tear up trees. Spider 
asserted that even if he tore up all the trees he could not make him 
get out of his way. Bear said: ‘‘Get out of the path; you are only a 
wee little speck of a thing; if I grab hold of you I kill you with one of 
my claws.” 

Spider was angry and told Bear to go around; that when he wanted 
a thing done he wanted it done; that he should go around and not 
step over him. Bear started to laugh at him: ‘You are a poor little 
speck of a thing and wish to talk as if you were larger than the whole 
world.” Spider retorted: ‘‘Even though I am so small I can do any- 
thing to any creature larger than myself.”’ Bear made as if to grab 
him, but missed Spider and could no longer see him. The latter took 
his rope and wound it about Bear’s legs and tied it so that he could 
scarcely move. He told Bear he was going to leave him there until he 
asked Spider for help; that no one else on earth could help him for he 
had fixed on his leg something that no one else could see. Bear felt 
for the binding and looked for it but could neither see nor feel any- 
thing. Spider told Bear he was going to leave him tied there; that 
if he thought he could find some creature with power enough to remove 
it, he should remain thus until he appealed to him for assistance. 
Spider left him and walked away. Various creeping things came by 
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and asked Bear what his trouble was. He replied that Spider had done 
something to him that made it impossible for him to move. He 
appealed to them for help. 

They told him to ask Spider for help. Buffalo came along one day 
and asked Bear what was the matter. He told Buffalo what Spider 
had done. Buffalo told him it was useless to try to get ahead of Spider 
for the latter was too clever. ‘“‘One time he blinded me so that I 
bumped my head into everything that I met.’”’ He showed Bear a 
small lump between his ears (found on all buffalo) caused by running 
his head against a tree. It was still sore there and he wished to avoid 
another encounter with Spider. He told Bear to ask Spider to help 
him out of the difficulty. 

After Spider had walked away from Bear he sat under a small leaf, 
where he made himself so tiny that no creature could see him and lis- 
tened to the conversations between Bear and the various creatures that 
came along. After Bear had called out to Spider twice, Spider came 
and asked what he wished. Bear said that a great many creatures 
had come by but that none of them had power to help him, and all said 
that the only thing to do was to appeal to Spider for help. Said 
Bear: “I believe you have power to do anything, I wish you to forgive 
me for what I said when trying to get the better of you, telling you you 
were so little as to be but a bit of a speck of a thing, whereas I tear up 
trees and roots. I am convinced that you have power to do anything. 
I am hungry,—nearly starved. I wish you to set me free. If you 
will let me go, never again will I attempt to get ahead of you.’’ Spider 
loosed Bear, warning him not to try to get ahead of him again; that if 
he did he would next time leave him to starve and die. 

Since Spider had defeated all the strongest of these animals, the 
others knew it would be useless for them to contest with him. 


6. SPIDER AND RATTLESNAKE. 


Rattlesnake is the strongest of all snakes. While travelling one 
day, he encountered Spider. Spider does not travel about in search 
of these animals with which he quarrels, but whenever he hears of an 
animal trying to get ahead of him he is sure to show himself in front of 
that one. Rattlesnake encountered Spider. 

Rattlesnake called out to Spider, demanding what kind of power his 
was that would enable him to do anything. Spider replied: ‘“‘What § 
business have you to ask me this? Whotold youtoask me?” Rattle- 
snake replied that he swallowed alive, or killed and ate all creeping 
things. Spider asserted that nothing on earth could kill him. They 
bandied words to and fro, Rattlesnake saying he could swallow Spider, 
Spider saying he could not do so. Spider told Rattlesnake to try to 
swallow him. As Rattlesnake was about to comply, Spider threw his 
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rope around his head and into his mouth with the result that Rattle- 
snake could not swallow anything. He allowed Rattlesnake to remain 
thus many days. 

Rattlesnake became very hungry. He tried to swallow food but his 
attempts availed nothing. One day Rattlesnake called to Spider 
asking him to forgive him and to remove the thing that prevented his 
swallowing food, saying he would never again try to get ahead of 
Spider; he did not know Spider had so much power, else never would 
he have tried it; never again would he try todo so. Spider removed 
the web and told him to go; if ever again he should say he could get 
the better of Spider he would punish him, so that Rattlesnake would 
never again say it. He took Rattlesnake by the head, telling him to 
move away. 

Spider pulled off Rattlesnake’s entire skin. The sluffed skin seen 
in the woods has been pulled off by Spider. 

Spider told him he would give him his colour and his coat; that 
when the latter became too old he would appoint certain times of the 
year for changing it. Rattlesnake was then allowed to go free. No 
other snake ever tried to outdo Spider after Rattlesnake had ignomini- 
ously failed. 


7. SPIDER AND THE OTHER CREATURES. 


One time the Dakota had no food and were nearly starved. They 
had a meeting, filled their pipes and offered these to Spider, asking 
him to bless them when they went to hunt game or anything fit to eat. 
They assured him that he was the only one who could do anything he 
wished. That night Spider called deer, moose, buffalo, elk, bear, 
jumping deer and all creatures that were fit to eat, to a certain wood, 
saying he had invited them to a meeting. When all had assembled 
at this wood, Spider told them to wait until hecame back. He fastened 
his rope all about the wood so that they could not get away from the 
place. The next day when the Indians went to hunt they killed every 
animal that Spider had decoyed to the place. The animals tried to 
get out but could not. The Indians hunted about in the wood until 
they had killed every one of them. All those who were not medicine- 
men wondered why these animals were unable to get out. Spider 
had told the medicine-men that he had put his web around the wood. 

Once again Spider fooled all the creatures that had come into the 
woods at that place. 


8. SPIDER AND OWL. 


Spider and Owl are good friends. One day Owl met Spider and 
asked him always to be his good friend, saying that if Spider wanted 
to do anything wrong he would assist him and never quarrel with him. 


Spider consented to this. Spider sometimes travels about incessantly 
5 
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looking for a quarrel with some other animals and the other animals are 
even more anxious than Spider to have the quarrel. He travels about 
all night seeking an opportunity to do some injury. Spider and Owl, 
however, did not have a quarrel but decided to be good friends. 


9. SPIDER AND PI’sKo ! 


Pi’sko thought he had power. One day he met Spider. Spider 
said he heard that Pi’sko had power to do anything and asked whence 
he derived it. Pi’sko said from the Thunders. Spider told Pi’sko 
that the Thunders had merely been fooling him; that if Pi’sko would 
be subordinate to Spider and pay no attention to the Thunders Spider 
would give him power to do whatever he wished to do. So Spider 
took all the power from Pi’sko, telling him that whenever he needed it 
he would give it to him. Spider took the feathery down off of Pi’sko 
and put a shining garment on him, telling him to fly about that they 
might see how it looked. Spider declared it lovely, adding that if 
Pi’sko would give up his power derived from the Thunders he might 
wear it all the time. To this Pi’sko agreed. The Thunders were 
angry at Pi’sko for giving all his power to Spider. 

Thus Spider triumphed over Pi’sko, taking all his power from him. 
Whenever Pi’sko wants to do something he asks Spider for some power. 
Spider never pays the least attention to him. 

Thus, for that one white stripe on his wing Pi’sko lost all his power by 
giving it to Spider. In this way Spider triumphed over Pi’sko also. 
If Spider had not taken the power from him, I suppose the Indians 
would be offering tobacco to Pi’sko. 


I0. SPIDER GIVES NAMES AND COLORS TO THE FOWLS OF THE AIR. 


One day Spider built a large tipi and invited to it all flying creatures, 
making a feast for them. When the feast was over he painted all the 
birds giving each species its peculiar coloring. He began to sing, say- 
ing they would have a dance. All began to dance. When the dance 
was finished Spider went to the door and sat on the right-hand side of 
it. To each bird he gave a name, saying it would be fit for the Indians 
to eat. When he came to those not fit to eat he told them they were 
not fit to eat and assigned names to them. This he did until names 
had been given to all of them. 

One day Spider told a medicine-man in a dream that the Great 
Power had told him to invite all the fowl of the air and give them their 
respective names and colors and tell them what they were fit for. 

Spider then told him the colors and the names assigned the birds and 
what ones were fit to eat. 

Spider’s song was: “All close your eyes and dance (sung three 
1 Whip-poor-Will(?). 
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times.) If any of you open your eyes they will become red. I am 
closing my eyes and dancing also.’’ When he opened his eyes to see 
if all had their eyes closed he discovered that Duck had his open. 
Wherefore Duck has a big red circle around his eyes. Thus, when 
men go to shoot ducks and find them sitting still, they know their eyes 
are closed and they are asleep. 


II. SPIDER AND RACCOON. 


One day Spider found Raccoon, who was living up in the hollow of a 
tree. Raccoon thought no one could climb up the tree and live up 
there in the air, wherefore he concluded that he was superior to all 
other creatures. 

Spider learned of Raccoon’s presumption and resented it. One day 
while strolling through the woods, Spider came to a tree where Raccoon 
was washing himself. He looked up and called to Raccoon, asking if 
he were home. Raccoon said he was at home. 

Spider asked him to come down, saying he wished to have a talk 
with him. Raccoon had heard of Spider’s tricks, of his outwitting 
everything, of his knowledge of what others were planning or con- 
templating; therefore, when he saw Spider he was afraid of him, con- 
sidering who it was. He remembered then how, in thought, he had 
boasted. Being afraid to go down, he asked Spider to come up where 
he was. Raccoon wished to learn whether Spider could get up into 
the tree, for he had never heard of Spider’s climbing a tree. Spider 
asked Raccoon to come down. Raccoon asked Spider to come up. 
So it went for some time. Spider was aware all the while that Raccoon 
was afraid of him and fearful to come down. 

Spider, after a time, decided to go up, for he was angry. He could 
have climbed the tree, but instead he threw up his rope and walked up 
on that. When Raccoon saw Spider coming up, walking on the air, 
(he could not see the rope), he was frightened and at a loss what to do. 
Spider arrived at Raccoon’s house and demanded why Raccoon had 
not come down when asked to do so. ‘Because you did not come 
down when asked, as long as you live you will continually feel badly. 
I will change your flesh so that you will be fit food for the Indians. 
They will kill you and eat your flesh; they will remove the hide from 
your body and make of it clothing.’”’ Raccoon replied that he 
lived inside of the tree and inquired how they could catch him. Spider 
retorted, ‘Sometimes your house will become rotten and be blown 
down; other times it will be set on fire.’’ Raccoon asked whence the 
fire would come. ‘From the lightning. Indians will set fire to the 
woods; the tree will fall and you with it. Because you refused to 
come down I tell you this; as a result you will be apprehensive all the 
time.” 
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Raccoon pleaded with Spider to decree that these things might not 
come to pass,—he would be his good friend and always do what 
Spider asked him todo. Spider replied, ‘‘ Everything I say will happen 
thus. The Great Power told me I was not to alter my decision once 
determined and spoken.’”’ He told Raccoon that he could not now 
alter his decision; that when the Great Power had heard what Spider 
said, should the latter change his mind, he would take all his power 
away. Spider then told Raccoon it was time for him to go home. He 
started down on the rope backwards; when half way to the ground he 
turned and came head-first. After that Raccoon has always felt 
badly; he has not spent one happy day. 


I2. SPIDER AND FOX. 


Spider is always travelling about; so is Fox. Spider always gets 
the better of everything. When he meets another creature, Spider is 
invariably the first to speak because the other is afraid of him. Fox 
thought one day that he would get the better of Spider, but he himself 
was beaten. If Spider wishes to make any creature happy he does so; 
if to make it sad, it will be sad the rest of its life. The birds that 
Spider proclaimed at the meeting as not fit to eat he said would be 
very happy; that the ducks, the geese, and the fowl which he said 
would be fit to eat, would all feel badly after he had told them this and 
would be liable to be shot and killed at any time. 

When Spider met Fox, Fox told him to get out of the way. Spider 
kept on his way paying no heed. Fox told him again to get out of the 
way. Spider did not disturb himself. 

A third time Fox told him to get out of the way. Spider told Fox 
to get out himself and go to one side. Fox stopped there and refused 
to move. He said that Spider was only a wee bit of a thing, yet he 
wished to talk as if he were larger than the whole world. Spider 
became angry and asked Fox what power he had,—what he could do. 
Fox told Spider he had no right to ask him such a question. Spider 
forthwith told Fox he was becoming too impudent; that he liked to 
meet someone who thought himself very smart and talked saucily.— 
“They are the verv kind I like to meet. Show me the kinds of things 
you can do.” Fox told him that anything he met he killed and ate. 
Spider asked him how he was able to kill them. Fox said with his 
teeth; that he was a good runner also. Spider replied that Fox’s 
teeth were useless, that he could kill nothing, nor was he a good runner; 
that though he himself was a wee bit of a thing he could travel farther 
in a day than could Fox. Spider wound his thread all about Fox’s leg, 
telling him to bite off the thread if he could kill things with his teeth 
and accomplish other feats by their help. Fox tried to bite away the 
web. Every time he attempted to do so he got more of it into his 
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mouth. At last he told Spider that instead of accomplishing some- 
thing by the use of his teeth he was merely getting the stuff into his 
mouth so that he could bite nothing. Spider herewith removed all of 
the web from his mouth. Then (while wrapping more web around 
Fox’s leg) he said that Fox had boasted of being a good runner and 
asked him to run. When Fox attempted to do so he found himself 
unable to move. He tried, and tried, yet could not move. Spider, 
therefore, admonished Fox not to try to get the better of him again: 
his teeth were useless, his legs were useless, he could not run, neither 
could he bite anything. Fox asked Spider to forgive him for what he 
had said. Fox told Spider it had not been his intention to say any- 
thing to Spider, but that Wolf, Coyote and others had told him to do so. 
Spider said Fox was telling liim lies; nevertheless he would let him off 
this time; he might use his teeth; he would be a good runner. ‘But 
for telling lies to me the Indians are going to kill you. They are going 
to remove your hide and use it for clothing. So long as they do not 
kill you, you will run away as fast as your legs will carry you and try to 
save your life. Some day, however, they will kill you. If you get 
away you are free. If you cannot escape them they will surely take 
your hide. After this, when you meet me you are to turn aside and 
get out of the way. Since the use of your teeth and legs has been re- 
stored to you, you are to go on your way and tell those other animals, 
to which you referred, what I have told you and done to you. You are 
to repeat my words exactly as you have heard them from me. If you 
lie about it I shall find you some day when you least expect it. Goon 
your way, wherever that may be, and do not suppose you can outdo 


me.”’ After this, when Fox sees Spider, he turns to one side and goes 
off in another direction, for he does not wish another contest with 
Spider. 


Fox told Coyote and all the wolves what had happened. After 
hearing it, these animals, when they meet Spider, turn to one side and 
go another direction. Of them all, Fox is most fearful of Spider. 


13. SPIDER AND HAWK. 


Spider, while walking about one day, looked up into a tree where he 
saw Hawk’s nest. He called to Hawk saying he would like to go up 
there and visit him, as the nice green leaves and grass looked attractive. 

Hawk said he did not want anyone up there. Spider asked him why 
he didn’t want anyone up there. Hawk said he kept his house a waka’ 
house. Now Spider did not like this retort. He asked Hawk to come 
down, saying he wished to have a talk with him. Hawk asked him to 
come up. “If you have more power than I have,—I have heard 
that you have more power than any other creature,—if you can walk 
up, as I have heard you can, you will thereby make evident that you 
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have more power than have I. I have heard you can do this, but ] 
shall not believe it until I see it with my own eyes.”” Spider told Hawk 
he was the very sort of fellow he liked to meet. He tossed up his 
thread and started to climb up the tree. When Hawk saw Spider 
coming up to his house without walking on anything he became fright- 
ened; when Spider was half way up Hawk told him to go back, that 
he would never again say to him anything discourteous or abusive, 
Spider, however, paid no attention; he continued to walk up toward 
the nest. A second time Hawk besought him to go down. Spider 
replied that Hawk had asked to be shown how he could get up to his 
nest, and never turned back; he would go on, for he wished to have a 
talk with Hawk. When Spider reached the nest Hawk told him that 
he had a little power and could do anything he wished; he could see 
things, even those underneath leaves; he could get anything that 
chanced to be hiding beneath leaves and kill that creature with his 
claws. Spider declared Hawk wished to be too impertinent; that he 
should wait until Spider explained certain matters; that Spider had 
power to do anything he wished todo. When Hawk heard this he was 
frightened. Meanwhile Spider, who had been wrapping his thread 
about Hawk’s legs, asked Hawk to show him how he could kill things 
with his claws. When about to do so he discovered that he could not 
move from his nest. Hawk admitted that Spider must have all the 
power, for he had never before met a creature that could do such a 
thing to him. He asked Spider to free him, declaring he would 
always be willing to do whatever Spider asked him to do; if during the 
rest of his life he were not able to use his claws, all his young ones 
would starve since he would not be able to procure food for them. 
Before Spider removed the web, he warned Hawk not to say he had all 
power and could do anything that Spider could do. He asked Hawk 
three times if he would try again to get ahead of him. Hawk an- 
swered each time that he would never again try to get ahead of him, 
would always heed what Spider said, and do all that Spider told him 
todo. Spider removed all the web from Hawk’s claws, telling him he 
was free. Hawk said he was thankful for this: “If you had not re- 
moved the web from my claws all my children would starve, for I am 
the only one who gets food for them.’’ He then requested Spider 
to go away and leave him alone, for he was afraid of him now that he 
had found out Spider had all power. Spider said that but for the 
young ones he would have left all the web on his claws and allowed him 
todie there. “It is not for your sake that I free you,—it is on account 
of your young ones that I give you your freedom.’’ Before leaving, 
Spider told him to tell all the species of hawks what he had seen and 
heard; that he did not wish any other to attempt to get the better of 
him, as this one had attempted to do. In this way Spider got the 
better of Hawk also. 
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14. SPIDER OUTWITS ALL THE FISH. 


When Spider had triumphed over all the land creatures, he planned 
to befool all the fish. He changed his eyes so as to pretend total 
blindness. He travelled about, running into trees and asking what 
trees these were, some one giving him their names. He would then 
ask if they knew whether a river or a lake were close by. The tree 
replied that not since he was born had he information as to what a 
river or a lake was; he had been standing in one place all the while and 
could not give Spider the desired information. This was the Oak 
Tree (the usku’ iutca’).! 

Spider moved on and collided with another tree. He asked its 
name. The tree gave its name. It said that since the time of its 
birth it had not once been in a river or a lake, though it was born close 
to them and had heard of both, though never actually on the bank of 
either. He said there was a lake was not far distant. It was ta’adalui,? 
(a tree said not to be found in Manitoba but in Minnesota). This 
tree directed Spider toward the water, telling him that if he would keep 
straight ahead he would reach the water. 

Spider turned from his course and ran into another tree. He asked 
the tree what it was and its name. It was a willow-tree (tcokwa’sita).* 
Spider asked the willow if a lake or river were near by. The willow 
said he was born along the water. He asked the willow in which 
direction the water lay. The willow told him, pointing out the proper 
direction, and telling him to go straight ahead. Spider went straight 
ahead and walked into the water. 

He went along upon the bottom of the lake. By accident he met a 
fish, and asked where the shore was. The fish asked Spider how he 
happened to get to the bottom of the lake, saying he thought he was 
the only one at the bottom of the water; that since he had been born 
he had had no knowledge of what “earth” was, nor did he know what 
“shore” meant. This fish was tahu’ (sucker?). Though the tahu’ 
did not know where the shore was he told Spider to keep going and he 
might come to it. 

Spider met Trout and asked him.where the shore was. Trout said he 
did not know. He asked Trout’s name. “ Hawa'supa,’’* said Trout. 
Spider declared he was lost. 

He ran into Gold-Eye (unidentified fish) and asked him where the 
shore was. Gold-Eye replied: ‘‘My name is hoska’skata; I am always 
in shallow water and I suppose the shore is close by. Keep on in the 
same direction and I dare say you will reach the shore.” 

Spider moved on and met Jack-fish whom he asked where the shore 
was. Jack-fish said he did not know where the shore was but that if 


lusku’ yetcahu, white oak. 2 ta’hdohu, (?) maple. 
5 tcoxwajitca. 4 howa’sapa, cat-fish. 
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Spider kept on going he thought he would get there. Spider asked 
his name. Jack-fish gave his name as “ tdémdhd."’} 

Spider kept on and met another fish, ho’ka,2 who has sharp teeth. 
Spider remarked that he had sharp teeth and inquired what he did 
with them. Ho’ka said he killed whatever he wished to eat and chewed 
it with these teeth, telling Spider to go on his way. Spider begged 
ho’ka to allow him to proceed, insisting that he was too lean to be 
eaten, had lost his way, and wished to get back to his home, as his 
friends would be anxious to know where he was. Ho’ka allowed him 
to go on. 

At every encounter Spider pretended blindness. When past the 
fish he would open his eyes in order to see where he was going. The 
fish told him to go ahead and he would reach the shore. 

Spider met a wee little fish, a minnow. He asked this fish his name. 
“ Ho’iuwa’ke,’’ replied the fish. He asked where the shore was, de- 
claring himself lost and desirous of attaining the shore, that he might 
once more find a dry spot. Ho’iuwa’ke replied, ‘‘I am always along 
the shore and you are not far from it now.’’ Spider was really going 


from shore to shore, and in every conversation with a fish he knew 
exactly where he was going. After attaining a dry place, Spider 
called out to all the fish, telling them he had been merely pretending 
blindness and saying, “I have triumphed over everything on earth, in 


the air, above earth, and have now fooled all you creatures in the 
water. I pretended blindness in order to get the names of all you 
fishes. I have finished the task I set out to perform.”’ 

All of the fish were angry with him, yet unable to go to a dry place 
where it was necessary to go in order to get at him. Spider told them 
they were all in the water and difficult of access; if they were careful 
of their safety, no harm would befall them. All the fish were angry. 
Spider, however, insisted, “If you do not heed me, you will die; no 
matter how deep the water you may be in, you will come to the surface 
and the waves will carry you to the shore. I shall be travelling along 
the shore incessantly and whenever I see one of you fish dead there I 
shall eat you.”” He charged all the fish to remember his words. 

In this way Spider fooled all the trees and the fish, getting their 
names by pretending blindness and asking directions. Now Spider 
knows the names of everything on earth, in the air, and in the water 
also. 

One day while Spider was travelling along the river he saw a dead 
jack-fish lying on the shore. Looking up into the air he called out: 
“Younger brother!’’ Acrowcame flyingtohim. He said to the crow: 
“Younger brother, I had warned this creature about certain things, 
telling it that disobedience would mean death. He has done contrary 
to my directions and has, in consequence, died. I have eaten a little 
piece, but cannot finish the carcass. The remainder I give to you.” 


1 ta’mahe, pike. 2 hoka’ (Teton: eel.) 
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Crow called his brothers and sisters and explained all that Spider had 
said. All the crows began eating the dead fish, leaving nothing but 
bones. 

That is the end of this story and that is why crows more than any 
other animals are fond of dead fish. 


I4. SPIDER SETTLES A PROBLEM FOR THE ANIMALS. 


In the first place, when the world was made, it was full of all sorts of 
animals and creatures, including the wakg ones, such as Buffalo, Eagle, 
Beaver, and Owl. The Great Power told them to have a meeting on 
earth, after being born there, saying he was going to send all his chil- 
dren to the earth where they were to have a meeting to decide what 
they should use for food. All of them attended the meeting but could 
not come to a decision. Then, one of them, remembering that Spider 
was not present, went to him for advice. Spider was found and 
escorted to the meeting, where they told him what the Great Power 
had said about his intention to send his children to earth where they 
should assemble and decide what to use for food. 

Spider, rising to the occasion, declared this was not difficult to do, 
adding that all these children were destined to die. Should they not 
die the world would be filled with creatures and none of them would 
have sufficient space. On the other hand, should they kill all the 
animals, these children would have no food. Some would be born, 
but these in turn would die. As some died there would be space and 
food for the survivors. Spider announced his intention of creating 
marshes, lakes, hills, deserts, as places where people would not be able 
tolive. In such places the animals would have to take up their abode. 
Though some would be killed for meat, others, and still others, would 
be born. That is how animal life started. Thus they planned it and 
to this all agreed. This is the way the animal world is getting along 
today. 

That is the end of this story.! 


I5. SPIDER AND HE’DJA.? 


Spider was sitting on a steep hill. He’dja was flying about above 
him. Thinking it would be pleasant to fly, he called to He’dja: ‘I 


1 According to the informant’s statement these stories about Spider had been told by 
his grandmother, who in turn had been told them by her mother, who heard them from her 
grandmother, who heard them from her grandmother. ‘‘My grandmother was the sixth 
grandmother to tell these stories, so I suppose they must all be very old.” 

The following stories about Spider seem to belong to a different cycle from those that 
precede. All that follow were procured from a younger informant, living at Griswold, 
whereas the preceding were narrated by an old man at Portage la Prairie, Manitoba. In 
the latter the dignity and higher cunning is gone, Spider stooping here to the mean and 
sordid trickeries that suggest the trickster of the adjacent Plains culture. 

2 hetca’ buzzard. 
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enjoy seeing you soaring about!” — “It is difficult for me to fly about 
hunting for food; you could not endure it.”” Spider assured him that 
he could well endure it; whereupon He’dja invited Spider to mount 
upon his back. Spider mounted and took a firm grip. He’dja flew 
along with the wind. 

After a time Spider smelled the odor that accompanies He’dja, and 
said, “‘Um!” He’dja turned his head: ‘‘What did you say?” — “Oh, 
I am enjoying having you take me about; it is great fun.” 

He’dja kept on his way. Spider continued to ejaculate ‘‘Um!”, 
because of the odor. Finally, He’dja, apprised of the reason of Spi- 
der’s remarks, decided to kill him. He looked for a good place where- 
on to let Spider fall. He came to a large tree in which was a hollow. 
Flying above the tree and circling round and round he dropped Spider 
into the hollow of the tree. When Spider had fallen to the base of the 
tree, being by himself, he said he would surely die this time. He sat 
there some time and then made unsuccessful attempts to climb out. 

After spending nearly two days there he heard two women laughing 
and talking. He thought they would cut the tree down thus enabling 
him to escape. He called out saying he was a fat raccoon. When 
the women heard this they stopped laughing. 

One of them said: ‘There is a raccoon in that tree.”” They cut a 
large opening in the tree. Spider wore a raccoon skin blanket. When 
the women had made the opening, Spider put the blanket over it so 
that they might see the raccoon skin. The women went for long 
sticks. They intended to thrust them into the opening, to twist them 
among the hair of the raccoon and then to pullit out. Meanwhile they 
covered the opening with their blankets which they stuffed into it. 
While they were away, Spider took their blankets and ran off with 
them. When they returned and found their blankets gone, they knew 
Spider was the offender, and stood there and wept. 

Spider went off, painted his face, changed himself into a man and 
came back from another direction, saying, as he approached them: 
“Sisters, what is the cause of your tears!” One of the women replied 
that Spider had fooled them, pretending to be a raccoon; when they 
had stuffed their blankets into the hole of the tree he had stolen them 
and run off with them. He asked them what direction Spider had 
gone. She indicated the direction taken by Spider. He said he 
would go after him. He followed Spider’s tracks, pretending to be 
looking for him. He journeyed on to the place where he had stowed 
away the blankets, then returned with the blankets and told them he 
had killed Spider. The women were pleased to have the blankets and 
invited the man home with them. He went with them. They kept 
as pets two little raccoons. The women kept them wrapped up on 
two little cradleboards. 
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Spider wished to eat the young raccoons. He went out one morning 
and returned without game. On the way home he found a plum-tree, 
and plucked therefrom some wild plums which he took home. He 
said to the two women, ‘Sisters, over there is an abundance of wild 
plums; so red are they that you can see their reflection in the sky.” 
They believed this, and said they would go out to gather plums. 

Spider said he would remain at home with the two little raccoons. 
He killed them, singed them over the fire, cut them up and cooked them. 
He dug a hole at the back of the tipi so that if the women, upon re- 
turning, should attempt to catch him he might enter it and escape 
through it into the woods. After cooking the raccoons he ate nearly 
all of the meat but hid some of it in a convenient place in the woods. 
He put the heads into the cradles. The women returned, tired, with- 
out plums. He asked them what had been the difficulty. They said 
they had looked everywhere and could find no plums. 

One of them took up her raccoon, whereupon its head fell off. She 
showed it to her companion complaining that Spider had killed it. 
Her companion then took up her raccoon, whereupon its head fell off. 
They grasped their axes to attack Spider. 

He called out, ‘‘Oh, sisters, is that the way you are going after me?”’ 
and therewith ran into the hole he had tunnelled. Though they 
followed him, he made good his escape, put on another blanket, 
painted himself in an entirely different manner and went up to them. 
The women were weeping. He inquired about their trouble. They 
said Spider had fooled them and had eaten their little raccoon pets. 

Angrily he demanded to know in what direction Spider had gone. 
They told him he had disappeared into that hole. He went to the 
hole, shouted into it, and hammered around it pretending to be fighting 
with Spider, then returned, saying he had killed Spider. He told them 
to remove the body of Spider. When both the woman had gone into 
the hole he put grass into each exit, set fire to it, and suffocated them 
with smoke. 


16. BADGER, GRIZZLY BEAR, BLOOD-CLOT, AND SPIDER. 


Badger was happily domiciled with his family. He had plenty of 
buffalo, many packs of dried meat, an abundance of food for winter. 
One day Grizzly Bear came to his house, cailed him out to the door, and 
maliciously abused him. The little Badger, frightened, came out. 
He told Badger to go out and procure buffalo for him. Badger, 
frightened, went and procured some buffalo. Bear skinned the 
buffalo. Badger thought he would get a piece of one of the buffalo. 
Bear, however, was greedy and would not give any to Badger. The 
latter returned to his home. Several days later Bear came, saying 
Badger must go out again. Badger went out and procured buffalo. 
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Bear skinned them and took all of the meat home. Badger got none, 
The next time Bear came, Badger hid himself. Bear knew that 
Badger was in hiding; he went in, pulled him out, took from him all 
his packs of dried meat, and left nothing for him. Badger felt badly, 
He was afraid he would die of starvation. Bear came another time 
and told him to go out. He obeyed and killed one buffalo. He might 
have killed more but did not try todo so. Bear came up and skinned 
the buffalo. Badger thought he would get a piece of meat. Bear was 
cross and gave him none of it. A small clot of blood fell to one side 
out of the buffalo. Badger stared at it, wondering how he could get 
it. Bear, while cutting up the buffalo, glanced behind him. Badger 
then picked up the clot of blood and put it under his arm. Bear 
growled: ‘‘Badger, what have you been taking?’ — “I have taken 
nothing.” 

Bear went around Badger but could not see anything. Badger, 
who had put the clot of blood under his arm, went home and made a 
sweat-bath. 

He put the clot of blood in the back part of the sweat-bath tipi and 
covered it. He put his hand under the cover and sprinkied water 
over the stones. After a while he heard a man yawning, as though 
awaking from sleep. He said nothing, and continued to sprinkle water 
over the stones. The man said: ‘‘Whoever you may be; you have 
been kind to me; open the door.’’ Badger opened the door and saw 
within a handsome man. Badger said he would call him ‘‘son,’’ and 
gave him clothing. The young man abode with Badger. He was 
anxious to see Grizzly Bear. 

Bear came one day, and told Badger to get buffalo; Badger went. 
The man made a bow and arrows, and was well prepared the next time 
Bear came. He waited until the next visit before proceeding against 
Bear. 

Bear came again and told Badger to go out to hunt. Badger was 
worn out with fatigue, yet he went again to hunt buffalo. Blood-clot 
went to Bear’s home, found the female Bear and asked her where her 
husband’s heart was and how he could kill Bear. She told him that if 
he succeeded in hitting the small claw on his right fore-paw he would 
kill Bear. With his bow and arrow he killed the female bear and all 
her cubs, except one. This one he told to go westward: ‘You will 
be called Grizzly Bear.”’ It travelled westward. 

Returning home, Blood-Clot betook himself to the place where 
Grizzly Bear and Badger were skinning the buffalo. Badger was 
removing pieces to take home with him. Bear was angered by this 
and tossed Badger off to one side. Badger again cut off pieces of meat 
and again Bear tossed him roughly aside. Bear suspected that Badger 
was confident someone would bring help and stated as much to Badger. 
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Badger made no remark. Blood-Clot arrived. Bear rose up on his 
hind legs with his fore-paws raised in the air; the man shot him in the 
little claw of the right fore-paw and the bear fell down dead. 

Blood-Clot lived with Badger for some time. He became anxious to 
see the world, and told Badger that he wished to travel. Badger was 
sorry to hear this. He did not wish to interfere, however, and gave 
his consent. The boy promised to return. He made several bows 
and arrows, carrying some in his hand and some in his quiver, put on 
his best clothes, and went away. He travelled about until he met 
a man who was trying to get something down out of atree. This man 
was Spider. The latter had shot a prairie-chicken which had fallen on 
a limb and was lodged there, so that he could not get it. The people 
in the camp were starving; they could get no buffalo for something 
was driving away the game. 

Spider said: “ Brother, I have shot a prairie-chicken; will you be 
kind enough to get it for me!’”’ Blood-Clot said he would do so and 
began to climb the tree. Spider told him it would be well to leave his 
clothes there, lest he tear them. Blood-Clot removed his clothes and 
left them on the ground. Spider recognized Blood-Clot and knew 
what to say to fasten him to the tree. 

Spider said: ‘Stick to the tree!’’ — ‘‘What are you saying?” — 
“Nothing.’”’ Blood-Clot climbed up higher. Spider said quickly: 
“Stick to the tree!” The boy stuck fast to the tree, unable to get 
down. Spider put on Blood-Clot’s clothes, took his bow and arrows 
and went to the camp. When the people saw him coming, they 
thought it was Blood-Clot, for he was wearing the latter’s clothes and 
carrying his bows and arrows. They thought that an end of their 
troubles was at hand, since Blood-Clot would be able to shoot the 
things that were keeping away their game. 

Spider went to the tipi of the chief, who believed him to be Blood- 
Clot and gave him his older daughter in marriage. 

The game was kept away by Fox, who frightened the animals off, 
and by Eagle who flew over the camp and likewise frightened the 
buffalo away. The people next morning called out that Eagle was 
coming and gathered to see Blood-Clot shoot it. Spider shot several 
arrows at it, but in no instance did he hit the Eagle. Next they cried 
that Fox was coming. Spider tried to shoot him and missed. 

Meanwhile the younger daughter of the chief had gone out for wood. 
She heard a noise and looked for its source until she discovered the 
tree whence it emanated. The boy told her to cut the tree down. 
When it feli, she held on to it, so that it would not injure Blood-Clot 
He told her to cut away the wood in such a manner as not to injure 
his chest, and to make a sweat-bath tipi. When it was done he 
sprinkled water on the heated stones and cured himself. He then 
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related his adventure. He put on Spider’s clothes and went with the 
girl to the camp. The people laughed, when they saw Old Spider 
and the young girl walking along together, but Blood-Clot paid no 
attention to them. When Spider saw him approach the chief's tipj 
he came out, handed Blood-Clot’s clothes and bows and arrows to him 
saying: “Here, brother, take your clothes and possessions and give 
me mine.’’ They made the exchange. 

The following morning the Eagle flew over the camp. As it passed 
over the smoke-hole of the tipi in which Blood-Clot was staying, he 
shot it. Later Fox ran about the camp to frighten away the buffalo. 
As it passed by the door of his tipi, Blood-Clot shot and killed it.! 


I7. SPIDER AND YOUNG MAN. 


There was a big camp and a family of two young men and one young 
girl. The elder man was married but his brother and sister ‘were un- 
married. The elder one had a tipi where his brother stayed and the 
sister lived with her parents. They were all well off. 

One day the younger brother went out where some games were 
being played. He watched the play and stayed until late. On 
coming home he found that his brother and sister-in-law did not behave 
as at other times; they did not want to talk with him and did not give 
him food. He went to his mother and asked heer for food. ‘‘ What is 
the matter with your sister? Why doesn’t she give you food?”’ she 
asked. ‘‘Sheis not asshe used tobe. She is angry about something.” 
He stayed at his mother’s for some time. 

One day his sister-in-law went out to get water and on the way home 
she tore her clothes and scratched her face. Her husband asked her 
what was the matter. ‘Your brother,”’ was the only reply. ‘‘ What 
is the matter with you? Who tore your clothes?” he asked. ‘Your 


brother.’ — He assembled the older men and told them. They 
were to decide what to do but were unable to discover what had 
happened. 


He invited Spider and told him the trouble. Spider said, ‘‘Oh, 
perhaps your brother did something to cause trouble.”” He accused 
the brother of having intercourse with his wife. The older brother felt 
very badly and did not know what to do. The other stayed at his 
mother’s tipi. 

One day the older brother invited the younger one and told him that 
he was going out to fight. He told the other men also to make a 
canoe for each man who was going out with him. They lived by a 
lake in which was an island with people on it. 

The brother felt ashamed of his younger brother and told Spider, 
when they were going out, that Spider was to stay with his brother 


1 This story is given here in considerably abbreviated form. 
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until they reached the island where they would find the enemy. When 
they were returning Spider was to hide his paddles until the others 
came back. He himself would wait until Spider came to the canoe and 
then would say that he had forgotten a scalp. Spider was to tell the 
younger brother to get it. When he had gone to get the scalp Spider 
should get aboard and leave the brother there. 

All of the people made birch bark canoes and the younger brother 
did so, too. Spider went to him and said: “Let us go together.” 
The boy refused: “I am making the canoe for myself.’”’ — ‘Keep 
the lunch in the bow of the canoe and while you eat, I shall paddle.” 

When they were ready to leave, the older brother told Spider that, if 
he succeeded in leaving the younger boy on the island, he would give 
him his sister in marriage. 

Spider went with the younger brother. When they reached the 
island they started to attack the enemy. There were not many people 
on the island, so they killed all and took their scalps. Spider stayed 
away from the canoes until all had returned. The younger brother 
waited for Spider until all the others were gone. ‘“‘What were you 
doing,’’ he asked. ‘‘I was looking for enemies.’’ When they were 
about to start Spider said, ‘‘I forgot a scalp. Will you get it for me!”’ 
— ‘Get it yourself!’’ — “Do get it for me. I am hungry and want 
to get something to eat while you are gone.”’ 

He went. Spider entered the canoe and left. He went some dis- 
tance and stopped to look back. ‘Bring back the canoe,’’ shouted 
the boy. “I'll not bring back the canoe. If you wish to come, you 
must swim.’’ The boy was helpless. Spider said, “‘If you wish to get 
aboard you must urinate in your hand and drink your urine.”” The 
young man did as he was told. ‘‘What are you trying to do?”’ said 
Spider, ‘kill yourself?”’ 

Spider went on, the man called, and he looked back. Spider said: 
“If you defecate in your hand and eat your excrement I will let you 
come with me.”” The young man did as he was told. ‘What are you 
trying to do?”’ said Spider. ‘‘ You must be crazy, and if you are, you 
must stay on the island and die.” 

The young man stayed and wept and wept. Then he went to sleep. 
After several days the water rose. He climbed a tree. Soon the 
island was covered with water. He kept climbing higher and higher 
until he was in the top of the tallest tree. He stayed there until the 
waters subsided. 

A whale came to the shore and said: ‘‘Grandson, are you suffering?”’ 
“Yes, grandfather, I am suffering. I wish to get to the other shore. 
Spider has fooled me and left me here all alone to wander.’’ — ‘‘Get on 
my back,” said the whale. The man climbed on his back. He had 
shot an eagle and made an offering of its feathers to the whale.! 

1 In making the offering to the ‘‘whale”’ twelve feathers were used. Hence, when the 
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The whale told him to get a stick and a hoop and put them on his 
whiskers. It was a cloudless day. Before they started the whale 
said: ‘Watch the clouds. If clouds are coming tell me.’’ When the 
whale was going slowly he hit it with the stick and made it speed up, 

When half way across he saw a cloud coming. The man was anxious 
to get to the shore and did not tell the whale. When they were close 


to the shore Whale knew that there was a cloud. ‘‘Grandson,”’ he 
said, ‘‘there must be a cloud, for there is a shadow over me.” — “It 
is away up, not close,” said the man. ‘Tell me when it is close.” 


When near the shore the cloud was close. The man told Whale 
that the cloud was near. Whale said: “I thought this would happen.” 
He threw the man ashore, turned and went back to deep water. 

As the Whale turned, the thunder struck it and killed it. The young 
man cried until he fell asleep. He awoke and went toward home. 

In the evening he came to a small tipi made of grass. He saw smoke 
and stood outside. There was an old woman inside, “Whoever you 
are, you may come in.’’— “It is I, grandmother,” said the man. 
““My grandson, I know you have suffered much. I am an old woman 
and poor. I can do little. Tomorrow I shall see my sister and she 
can help you.” 

He was given a meal and started out the next morning. He came to 
the tipi of another old woman and stood outside. ‘‘ Whoever you are, 
grandson, come in.’”’ He went in. “Grandson, I know you have 
suffered much but I am an old woman and can do little. Tomorrow! 
shall see my older sister and she will tell you what to do.” 

He was given a meal and the next morning he started off again. He 
came to the tipi of an old woman. As he came up she cried out: 
“Grandson I know you have been suffering much, but I am an old 
woman and can do nothing. Tomorrow I shall see my older sister and 
she will give you something or tell you what to do.”’ 

He ate a meal and went on. The next day he came to the tipi of 
an old woman. The old woman cried out: ‘Whoever you are, come 
in.’’ He went in saying, “It is I, my grandmother.’ — ‘‘Oh, I know 
you have been suffering much, fooled by Spider and left on the island. 
Your sister is crying sometimes and is badly off. You must do what I 
tell you and you will get home much easier.” 

She gave him a meal and said: ‘“‘Tomorrow morning I will give you 
this to carry along.’’ She told him there were two women living along 
the way who attacked and killed every one who passed there. They 
made blankets of the hair of their victims. She gave him a fisher! 
skin with head on. She told him that the father of these women ate 
the flesh of the men they killed and that he must be very careful. 

Dakota make a hat they put twelve feathers init. Their mythological water monster has 
by them been identified with the whale. 
1 cketca’. 
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The man started the next morning. When he was some distance 
away he met a handsome woman. She called to her sister: ‘Sister, 
I’ve found a man for myself.’’ The younger said she would have him 
for herself. The older persisted that she herself should have him. He 
went home with them. 

When they arrived at the tipi they gave him human flesh to eat. 
They were going to cover him with a blanket made of human hair 
which would smother him. He knew all this before hand. 

They gave him a meal. He knew it was human flesh, so he gave it to 
the fisher skin which he carried and it ate it all. They were pleased to 
think he had eaten all that was given him. The younger one told her 
sister she had better give him something better to eat. She gave him 
some venison and he ate this himself. 

When they went to bed they put the blanket over him. It did him 
no harm. In the night the older sister got up and said she had her 
sickness. The young man went out, saw the woman at the opposite 
side and lay down again. She covered him with the hair blanket. 
He told the younger woman to get another blanket as he was getting 
too cold. She went out and said she had her sickness, too, and both 
stayed out. 

The old man said: “‘What is the matter with you girls? I have no 
human flesh left and I want some fresh meat.’’ He was surprised. 

The young man stayed until the women’s sicknesses were over, 
married both, and lived there until each gave birth to a child. In 
each case it was a boy. He was a good hunter and they had plenty to 
eat. 

One morning the younger said to the older sister. ‘‘What shall we 
do to make our boys larger?’’ — “Pitch them up on the tipi and let 
them roll down four times and they will get larger.” 

They did so. When they fell to the ground the first time, they 
crawled. They pitched them up again. This time they walked. 
When they came down the next time, they got up and ran off. The 
last time, they ran fast. They were grown now to be big boys. Their 
father was proud of them and made bows and arrows for them. They 
went out and shot birds. 

One day the older boy asked the name of the animal in the woods 
with long ears, big eyes and a split lip. They told him it was called 
rabbit. He asked if it was good to eat and they told him it was. He 
went out and brought home many rabbits. 

Another day they went out and the older said to the father: “I saw 
some gray animals with long legs, big ears and antlers. Are they good 
to eat?’’ His father told him they were called deer and were good to 
eat. He went out again and got many deer. His mother cut up the 
meat and dried it. 
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They went out again and he asked what was in the hole, it was 
black with round ears, and if it was anything good to eat. His father 
said it was called bear and was good to eat. He got many bears and 
his mother cut up the meat and dried it. He killed many different 
kinds of game and his mother dried all the meat. 

One day they did not kill anything. When the boys came home they 
sat quietly and did not talk. The father wondered what was the 
matter and inquired what troubled them. One of the boys asked if 
his father and mother were living and if he had any brothers and sisters 
living. The father replied that his father and mother were living, that 
he had one sister, an older brother who was married and had one child, 
and one younger brother. He told them that Spider had fooled him 
and deserted him on an island and that he had suffered much. He 
told his whole life history to the boys. They were sorry and were 
anxious to meet Spider. 

They told their father they would like to see their grandparents. 
He thought he would go with them and told his wives that they would 
go next day. They tied a string to the door leading to the water, left 
dried venison and wood and started the next day. 

They camped four times on the way. The last time they were close 
tothecamp. They stopped there and the man said he was going to see 
if the people were still in the camp. He went on and went to the place 
where they used to draw water. He heard someone weeping and 
recognized his sister. Her hair was dishevelled.1 When she came 
near he called out, “Is that you, sister?’’ He told her to stop crying. 
He asked if his mother and father were living and she said they were, 
and also his brother. His elder brother had given her in marriage to 
Spider who ill-treated her, burning her face with a firebrand. 

Her brother said he would stay near the camp and continued: 
“If Spider upbraids you for staying long at the spring, throw this 
water on him. If he punishes you I'll punish him tomorrow.”’ 

The woman went back and Spider asked her: ‘‘What were you 
doing? Why did you stay at the water place?’’ She threw the water 
in his face. Spider thought her brother must have come home. He 
went out to the tipi of his brother-in-law and told him of his suspicion. 
“Go away,” said the brother, “ you are trying to fool me! He must 
be dead or he would have returned long ago. I feel sorry about my 
brother whenever you talk about him.” Spider insisted that he 
thought the younger brother must have come home. 

The next day the man showed himself. Most of the people invited 
him but he would not accept. He sent his two sons to his father and 
mother. He gathered much wood and made a basket. He sent the 
two boys to catch Spider. When they called Spider he rose and said: 
“Surely everyone should go when invited by nephews.”’ 


1 Hair is not combed when in mourning. 
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The man’s wives combed his sister’s hair. It had been short but 
they made it long. They washed her face and all the sores disap- 
peared. She looked handsome. When Spider saw that his wife was 
handsome he smiled and went to her toward the back part of the tipi. 
The returned brother was sitting there and said: ‘Stop at the door.”’ 
— “Whatever my brother-in-law tells me to do, I'll do.” 

He told Spider to urinate in his hand and drink the urine. He did 
so. He told him to defecate in his hand and eat the excrement. He 
did this also. Then he made a big fire and put Spider in the basket 
over the fire. He placed an owl on the end of a stick and made Spider 
stay with the owl. Spider hung above the fire wailing until he was 
dead. 

Meanwhile the man had taken his father and mother away to his own 
home. He made two tomahawks for the boys. They went around the 
camp, went one to one side, one to the other, striking the ground with 
their tomahawks. Fire started at each spot they struck. The people 
could not stop it. The man’s elder brother shouted: “‘ Nephews, have 
mercy on me. I want to live!”’, but they paid no attention. So all 
the people burned to death. 

The boys went back home and found the old man still alive. All 
camped together there. 


18. SPIDER AND GRAY BEAR. 


Spider was going along the shore of a lake when he saw an old 
woman. He knew her and went ahead trying to play tricks on her. 
He met Gray Bear and told him an old woman was coming. “She 
will tell you to sing and if you sing she will dance. Catch hold of her 
pack and if she pursues you run into the lake and she will stop.” 

Bear lay down and Spider went off. The woman came along. She 
knew that Bear was hiding there and called to him saying, “Get up 
and sing for me and I'll dance.’’ Bear sang and she danced. She 
had a little tomahawk. She waved it in the air, and Bear was afraid 
of her and watched her. She kept on and after a while she turned her 
back upon Bear. He jumped at the pack on her back. In it was a 
baby. He put his claws into it and killed it. Then he ran toward the 
lake. She followed, shouting, “I'll kill you!” 

Bear swam and the woman after him. When she reached him she 
struck at him but Bear dived and she missed him. The water turned 
into fire and Bear dived and went off. The woman was sorry to have 
to come back but the water was deep. She went to the other side 
where Bear was about to come out and he had to turn back. Heswam 
all day and when night came he went ashore and hid in the dense 
woods. He went from tree to tree. At daybreak he fled to another 
part of the woods and climbed a tree where he fell asleep. 
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The woman came to the place and said: “You think you can rup 
away from me but you can not. I amanold woman but I can run fast 
and kill you before sunset.’’ She tried to cut the tree down. Bear 
jumped down and climbed another iarge tree. Soon he saw the old 
woman coming. He jumped down and ran until he came to a camp, 

He was tired out and told the people there was a devil after him 
trying to kill him. He asked them to have pity on him and defend 
him. The people were afraid. They told him there was a lake 
nearby where there were some boys so brave that they could kill all 
that came. They advised him to go there. 

Bear went there and said: “Brother, I am being chased by a devil. 
She is at my heels now. I'd like you to defend me.”’ The boys said 
they would defend him. They told Bear to go into the tipi and he did 
so. The boys got ready; all had tomahawks. The woman called 
them little boys with big bellies and said they should not defend Bear. 
They said they did not care for the old woman and would defend Bear. 
She cut them in two but the parts joined again and kept on fighting. 

There were many of them. One wee little boy was not fighting but 
stayed in the tipi. They called him out. He attacked the woman 
with a tomahawk. She had a charm tied to her forelock. He struck 
it and thus killed her. They burnt her in the fire. 

The boys had to eat the foam of the lake because they did not hunt, 
Bear said he would go and hunt for them. Each day he brought deer 
and elk. After a few days he left them. 

Meanwhile Spider was on his way running after Bear and the woman. 
He came to a raspberry bush and asked one of the berries, “‘ What is 
your name?’’— “I have only one name.’’ — “Oh, everything has 
two names, you must have two names.’’ — ‘I have only one name.” 
— ‘You must have some other name.’’ At last the berry said: 
‘“‘When anyone eats me it gives him itch on the buttocks.”’ Spider did 
not believe this: ‘“‘ You could not make the buttocks of anyone itch.” 
So he ate a quantity. 

He went on, defecated, and had itch. He rubbed and scratched 
with bark but could walk no farther. He lay down and was sick and 
hungry for several days. When he was better he went on and en- 
countered a certain kind of root. 

‘What is your name?” he asked. ‘I have only one name.’’ — “Ev- 
ery man has two names so you must have two.”’ — “I have only one 
and everyone knows me by it.’’ Spider kept on asking: Finally the 
root said: ‘‘When any one eats me it will make a severe wind-break 
when it goes off.” 

Spider did not believe it. He ate and went on. Soon he made a 
big noise which blew one of his legs off. He went on and he broke 
more wind which knocked off the roots of a tree and sent him far off, 
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pinning him against a tree. When he broke wind again, it knocked 
down the tree to which Spider was pinned and killed him. 

Bear hunted Spider until he got to the tree and found Spider dead 
under it. He left him there. He was going after Spider to kill him, 
because Spider had made him suffer so much, but when he reached him 
Spider was dead under the tree. Bear was angry because he had gone 
after Spider and then found him dead under the tree. 


I9. SPIDER AND THUNDER BOY. 


This story is about two young girls who were lost. These young 
girls were lost and no one could find them. They had been taken and 
kept in the sky by Thunder and had married the Thunder. 

In a little over a year each was soon to give birth to a child. Both 
wished for wild carrot to eat. Their husband told them to be careful 
in gathering it and not to crush it on their breasts, but to pull it out with 
their hands. The younger pressed too hard and broke through the 
clouds. Her body was crushed on the ground and the child fell to one 
side. It was a little boy. ta’ci egapopo’k (described as a small bird 
with a yellow breast) had pity on the child, took him home and cared 
forhim. He grew to be a young man and the bird called him grandson 
and Thunder-Boy. 

One day the boy asked his grandfather to make him a bow and 
arrows. He made the arrows, then the bow. The boy broke that 
bow and all his grandfather made for him. Finally he gave him a 
buffalo rib. This did not break and he used it as a bow and said he 
would get buffalo. 

He told the bird to call the buffalo. He went into a tree and called 
them. When they came the boy shot a great many of them. The 
boy intended to go away; so he told his grandfather to call more 
buffaloes. He killed many more and continued this for some days. 

When he had enough to keep them a long time he told his grand- 
father that he was going on a long journey. The old man was not 
much pleased but he did not like to refuse and he let him go. 

He made a small stick in the shape of a man and hung it in the back 
of the tipi. He said if it should move much he would be suffering. If 
it should fall he would be dead. The bird watched the stick all the time 
while the boy was gone. Thunder-Boy came to a big camp. When 
he arrived there a girl, the chief’s daughter, was lost. The chief had 
offered a reward to the finder and the girl as wife. Young men offered 
to go out and look for her, but they never came back. 

The girl was imprisoned in a place where a man lived alone. In the 
doorway was a crazy buffalo, a lion, a tiger and a gray bear. The 
man called these his watchdogs as they killed all those who came. 
When Thunder-Boy came he met the bear first. It was asleep and 
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he killed it with his bow and went on and met the tiger. It was also 
sleeping and he killed it with his bow. He went ontothelion. It was 
sleeping and he killed it with his bow. Last of all he came to the 
crazy buffalo. He shot it with his arrow and killed it. He went on 
and met the man. 

The man was surprised to see him there. He told him what he was 
looking for. ‘‘You will have to take her home. Have you seen my 
dogs?’’ — “Yes, I saw them all and killed them all.’”” The man was 
surprised and did not believe him. Then the man was afraid and let 
him have the girl. He took her home and married her. 

He lived with his wife some time. One day he got tired of living 
in the same place. He said he was going on again, and started ona 
long journey. He came to a man looking up in a tree for something, 
It was Spider. There was a prairie chicken half way up in the tree, 
Spider was trying to climb up but could not do so. He told Thunder- 
boy to go up and get the prairie chicken. He was about to go up when 
Spider told him to take off his clothes, because he might tear them. He 
took them off and laid down his bow and arrows. When Thunder-boy 
was about half way up Spider said something. ‘What did you say?” 
Spider made no reply. Thunder-Boy climbed to the top of the tree. 
Spider said with a loud voice, “Stick to the tree!’’ He stuck to the 
tree and could not get down. He wept and moaned. Spider put on 
the man’s clothes, took his bow and arrows, and went to the camp. 

The chief in the camp had twodaughters. The people were starving. 
Eagle was watching over the camp and when buffaloes came he chased 
them away. The people could not get any game and were faring 
badly. They knew that this man was a good shot and that he could 
kill Eagle. Spider tried one morning and failed to kill Eagle. 

Meanwhile the bird watched the stick in the tipi. He saw it swing- 
ing to and fro, indicating that the boy was suffering. The bird was 
very anxious and told his wife that he must go soon. She was very 
sorry but had to let him go to look for their grandson. 

He went to the first camp, where Thunder-Boy had married, and 
asked where his grandson was. They told him he had gone. He 
travelled until he came to the tree where the youth was stuck. When 
Thunder-Boy saw his grandfather he told him he was suffering. His 
grandfather chopped the tree down and cut him loose. He told his 
grandfather to go back for he was safe now. 

The bird went back and Thunder-Boy went back to the camp. He 
came first to the tipi of a lone old woman. She knew at once who he 
was. She told him that Eagle was watching over the people and that 
they were half starved. If Eagle stayed there, all would starve. A 
handsome young man, who had just married the chief’s daughter, was 
told to shoot Eagle, but could not doit. The boy said he would get a 
buffalo for the people. 
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The next day he went out, but when he was alone he called his 
grandfather. The old man came and asked him what he wanted. He 
told him to call the buffaloes. The bird sat up in a tree and called the 
buffaloes. They came and the young man killed them until he had 
enough for the whole camp. 

After he had done this the people knew that he was Thunder-Boy, 
about whom they had heard so much. He was invited to the chief's 
house and was given his younger daughter. He demanded his bow 
and arrows from Spider who gave him all his belongings and was left 
naked. 

Thunder-Boy told his wife he would kill Eagle. He asked her to 
give him a tanned buffalo skin with the head on. She complied and he 
went out and transformed himself into a buffalo. He was to be chased 
away from the camp and abandoned in the woods. He was chased 
away and lay down pretending to be dead. 

While he was lying there wolves came and thought he was a real 
buffalo and started to eat him. He was eaten first from the back up 
towards the head. The wolves did not touch his head and also left 
hislungs. All the rest was eaten except his bones and hide. 

He lay there until Eagle came soaring over him. Eagle was wise 
and did not want to descend at once but circled around several times 
until he was sure it was a dead buffalo. Then he came down and 
lighted on the belly of the buffalo. Eagle hopped about the body, 
looked at the eyes and said they looked like Thunder-Boy’s eyes. He 
hopped about and began to eat the back thinking it was a dead buffalo. 
Eagle looked inside, said that the lungs were fresh and went inside to 
eat them. At once the buffalo shut up his back and Eagle was cap- 
tured. 

After Eagle was captured Thunder-Boy said Eagle was not as wise as 
he; he tied the bird’s legs together and took him home. He made 
himself into a man again and gave Eagle to his father-in-law. The 
chief took Eagle home to his tipi, but he allowed him to escape 
Eagle flew away towards the sky. 

The chief went to his son-in-law, Thunder-Boy, and told him Eagle 
was gone. He was very sorry and thought he would never catch him 
again. The people were afraid they would starve to death. 

Thunder-Boy planned how to catch Eagle again. He assembled the 
people and told them to make fibre of basswood. He took the shape 
of anowl. Before he left he told them to tie one end of the string to his 
leg and to hold the other end. When the owl pulled the string several 
times they were to pull him down and they would catch the Eagle. 

He went away and was gone a long time. In the meanwhile the 
people held on to one end of the string. When one was tired another 
held it. Thunder-Boy had been gone a long time; finally the string 
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stopped. They waited until the string pulled up several times; then 
they pulled it down until Owl had brought Eagle to earth. After he 
had brought him down he gave him to his father-in-law. This time 
the chief kept him locked up and soon killed him. 

The people had plenty of buffalo and were saved from starvation by 
this young man. This is the end of the story. 


20. SPIDER AND SQUIRREL. 


Spider and Squirrel lived together one winter and planned how to 
live through the winter. Squirrel gathered nuts, but Spider did not 
have many. One day Spider told his wife he would go and see Squirrel. 
He went one evening and said, “‘ Brother, it will be a hard winter with 
much snow. We had better live together. We will eat your food first 
and when that is gone we'll eat mine. It will then be spring.”” Squir- 
rel agreed, so when winter came they all camped together in Squirrels 
camp. Mrs. Spider did not cook her own food except now and then. 
Soon Squirrel had used all his food and Spider’s food was left. He was 
scheming how not to give any food to Squirrel. 

He told his wife one morning that after he had gone out to hunt she 
was to have her child quarrel with Squirrel’s child and then she was to 
move out. So the children quarrelled and Spider’s wife pretended 
not to like it and moved out. When Spider came home he pretended 
to be very much surprised and angry and told Squirrel he would beat 
his wife for having moved out. He took a pillow and struck a place 
pretending to be beating her. She cried and Squirrel was deceived. 

Squirrel and his family were getting poor and had no food. Squirrel 
went every day to hunt but the snow was deep and he got nothing. 
Spider had plenty. One day Squirrel painted his face black and 
scratched white stripes down it. He went about crying. He meta 
man who asked him what was the matter. He said his wife and child 
were starving and nearly dead. The man was sorry and told him to 
make a fire. Squirrel made a fire. The man told him to take off his 
moccasins. Squirrel took off the man’s moccasin and found dried 
meat in it. The man told him to cook this and to take off the other 
moccasin. Squirrel did so and in it found more meat. The man told 
him to cook and eat it all. Squirrel wanted to take some home to his 
wife and child and was sorry the man did not tell him to take some 
home. He ate it all. Then the man said, “Squirrel, are you brave?” 
Squirrel did not answer for a long time. Finally he said he was brave. 
The man then said, ‘“‘ Make a bundle of grass and put it on your back. 
Take it to the creek and drop it in the hole where you draw water. If 
anyone speaks to you do not look back. Go home and make a spear. 
The next day you will find fish there to keep you until spring.”’ 


As he was leaving he heard a voice saying, “ Kill Squirrel! Spear 
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him!” He paid no attention, put the bundle in the hole in the ice, 
went home and made his spear. The next morning he got up and told 
his wife that he was going fishing. He went to the hole and found a 
number of fish. He speared one after another, put them on the ice, 
and his wife came and carried them home. They cooked them and all 
ate. Then Squirrel went back and speared fish all day; she carried 
them home and said she had enough to last until spring. They left 
only one fish, a very ugly one, for Spider. That night they put the 
pot over the fire and their child danced around it, clapping his hands 
and beating the drum. 

Spider told his wife he would go to see Squirrel. He went to 
Squirrel’s place and asked where he got his fish. Squirrel said, ‘Out 
of the river.’’ He asked how he got them. Squirrel said there were 
some there for him. 

The next morning Spider took his spear and went out. He secured 
only one fish and that was very ugly. Spider told his wife to cook it 
for the child. Spider stayed there all day and got nothing. At night 
he went to Squirrel’s home and asked how he got the fish. Squirrel 
told him that he had gone out and met a man who told him to make a 
fire and take off his moccasin. He had done so and found meat. He 
had taken off the other moccasin and found more meat. He had eaten 
all and the man had asked him if he was brave. He had said he was. 
Then the man had made a bundle of dry grass to drop in the creek and 
he had found the fish. He told him all about it. 

Spider decided to go out. Early the next mornnig he started and 
met the man. He said, ‘‘ Brother, we are starving.’’ Spider then said, 
“Shall I make a fire?’”’ — “‘ Yes, make a fire.’’ — ‘‘Shall I take off your 
moccasin?’’ — “‘ All right.’’ He found a small piece of meat which he 
cooked. He then asked if he might take off the other moccasin. The 
man agreed and Spider found fat and meat in it. He cooked and ate 
the meat. Then the man asked if he was brave. “If you are brave 
you can go until spring without starving. Make a bundle of dry grass. 
Take this and if anyone calls you do not turn back. Throw it in the 
creek, make a spear and go the next morning to get fish.”’ 

As Spider started a voice called, ‘‘ Kill Spider! Spear him!” He 
turned back and answered, but saw no one. Every time he heard the 
voice he looked back and answered. He stood at the water hole a 
long time but saw no fish. He went home and made a spear that 
night. 

The next morning he told his wife to come for the fish in a little 
while. Spider speared but saw only wee fish. He could not get 
enough. He caught all of them, so Spider did not starve before 
spring came. 
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21. THE BUNGLING HOsT.! 


Spider was living with his family. He was unlucky in hunting and 
had no game. They were starving. Spider went out day after day 
for game and got nothing. One day he visited Chipmunk. When 
Chipmunk saw him coming he said: “‘I wonder what Brother Spider 
will eat?’”? Chipmunk had nothing. He told his wife to put water 
in the pot over the fire. She did so. Chipmunk climbed up the pole 
of the tipi above the pot and cut off one of his testicles. He said it 
was rice (i.e. p/si,? the ‘wild rice’ grows along the edge of lakes). The 
pot was filled, the water boiled and the rice was cooked. He gave some 
to Spider who ate until he was full. Spider said he was going back 
home and invited Chipmunk to visit him next day. 

The next day Chipmunk went to Spider’s house. Spider said, “I 
wonder what Brother Chipmunk will eat?’’ He told his wife to fill 
the pot with water and put it over the fire. She said, “What are you 
going to do? There’s nothing to eat?’’ Spider said, “Put on the 
water.’’ She put the pot over the fire. Spider took the knife and 
climbed up the pole over the pot and cut off his testicles. Only blood 
came out and Spider fell into the fire and his wife dragged him out. 
Chipmunk laughed and went home. Spider lay there very weak. 
It was some time before he recovered. 


22. SPIDER AND DOG. 


Spider decided to go away. He asked his wife to give him his 
daughter’s dress and blanket saying he was going to buy food. His 
wife believed him and let him have his daughter’s clothes. He went 
off to another camp where he knew there were two nice young girls. 
A certain man was to marry one of these girls. He would try to get 
the other. 

When he was near the camp he saw a man coming for the two girls. 
Spider dressed as a woman and waited until the man came up. Spider 
asked him where he was going. The man asked Spider where she was 
going. Spider said he was going to this man’s place. The man said he 
was going to Spider’s place. Spider was dressed like the elder girl. 
Spider talked to the man a while, then both sat down and lay down and 
the man fell asleep. Spider took off the man’s clothes. He had a 
certain kind of feather on his head, so Spider took the feather also. 
After he got all the clothes he transformed the man into a dog. 

Spider then continued along the path the man had been travelling, 
leading the dog. He wore his best clothes, quiver and bow. He came 
to the tipi where the two girls were. The elder one married Spider. 


1 Nos. 21-23 were told as one story. 
2 psi. 
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The younger one had a room on one side of the tipi, Spider and his 
wife on the other,—the dog was at the door of the tipi. They lived 
thus for some time. Some mornings Spider would go to hunt, but he 
got nothing. So they were almost starving. 

The younger girl was kind to the dog and always fed it. One day 
the dog pushed the girl with his nose and went out. She followed and 
the dog went towards the woods until it came to a rotten tree stump 
which he tried to knock down. The stump turned into a dead bear. 
She skinned it and the dog helped her drag it home. The girl dried 
the meat and ate it all herself. 

Spider, wondering how they had procured the bear, decided to watch 
the dog. He did so and one day the dog went again. Spider followed 
in the distance. Spider saw the dog and the girl dragging the bear 
home. Spider knocked them down and took the bear. Instead of 
skinning the bear he went home and told his wife he had killed a bear. 
She was very glad. She brought knives. They skinned the bear, cut 
it into pieces and carried it home on their backs. As they put it down 
on the ground by the door it turned to rotten wood. The dog laughed. 

Spider’s wife saw the dog laugh and was angry. She found out now 
that her husband was Spider and did not know what to do. She was 
nearly starved. The girl kept all the bear for herself and for the dog. 

One day they went to the creek. There were many stones there and 
the dog tried to get some out of the water. The four stones which he 
removed turned into beavers. They carried them home and kept all 
to themselves. Spider saw and thought he would try again. 

He watched the dog when it went again. The girl followed until 
they came to the creek. Spider stood on the bank watching. The dog 
pulled out four stones; they turned into beavers. The girl and the dog 
took them home. 

Spider took out some stones and they turned into beavers. In- 
stead of taking them home, he went and told his wife he had killed 
four beavers. They both went to get them and each carried two home. 
As they placed them by the door they turned into stones. His wife 
was very angry. When she maltreated the dog the other girl re- 
sented it. 

One day a woman came from another camp. It was the first wife 
of the man who had turned into a dog. She asked where her husband 
was. They knew whom she meant and told her Spider was the man. 
She knew he was not her husband. She told them he was not the man 
she was looking for. Then they told her the dog was the man. 

She dragged the dog out, scolded him, held him by the ears and 
knocked his head against a tree several times. The dog turned into a 
man, went to Spider and asked for his clothes, bow and arrows. 
Spider had no other clothes and was left naked. 
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When the woman had her husband again she told the girl that she 
had been kind to the dog, had treated it well, and she might have 
him as her husband if she wished. The girl was very anxious to have 
him, so she married him and the woman went away. Spider was turned 
into an ugly dog and was driven away. 


23. SPIDER PRETENDS TO DIE. 


Spider was married and had two daughters and one son. He was 
very sick and about to die. He told his wife he would like to see his 
daughters for the last time. She told them to go to their father, for 
he was going to die. He told them they were to promise him certain 
things and must keep their promises. The older one was to marry a 
man she had never seen. He said he would be dressed in a peculiar 
way with otter skin on his head and earth paint on his face. The 
younger one was to marry a fox. Both girls agreed. 

Spider died but before he died he told them to put him in a low 
place, (in those days they put the dead onthe limb of a tree), not high 
in a tree but down low and to put some food there. 

After he had died his widow, the two daughters and his son moved 
away. Then Spider got up, took what was in the grave, made a fire 
and cooked the meat they had left. Then he went to look for Fox. 

He found Fox and called, ‘‘ Brother, come let us go where there are 
some girls and get married.’’ Fox said there were no girls about and 
asked him what he was talking about. Spider persisted that there 
were girls near. Fox agreed and they went. When they came to the 
place where his wife was encamped Spider wore an old otter skin and 
had his face painted with earth. When they were near the tipi the 
boy saw two men and ran home and told his mother that two men who 
were going to marry the girls were coming. She cooked and sent the 
boy to invite them. Both were invited to come. The mother moved 
out and made a tipi for herself. The two men married the girls. When 
they went to hunt, Fox killed things and Spider carried them home 
and said he had killed them. One day the boy found out that one of 
the men was his father. He told his mother. She said his father 
was dead and had been left behind. The boy said it surely was his 
father. She thought the boy was right and watched the man closely. 
When she had made sure that he was her husband she decided to kill 
him. 

One day Fox went to hunt and Spider stayed at home with his wife. 
The mother called to her daughter that she had seen something in 
the woods. She thought it was a deer and wanted Spider to come out. 
She took an axe and stood in the doorway. He picked up his bow and 
arrows and ran out. She stood with the axe and as he put his head 
out she struck him with the axe and killed him. The girl wept. Her 
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mother said the dead man was her husband. They went back to the 
place where they had put Spider; he was not there. It was he whom 
she had killed. 


24. SPIDER, THE DUCKS, THE CHILD, AND MINK. 


Spider was travelling along a lake. Long grass was tied in a bundle 
on his back. On the lake were many ducks. He was trying to fool 
them and was planning a way to accomplish this. When close to 
them the ducks called out, “‘Spider, what is that you have in the bag?’”’ 
— “Oh, some old songs.’’—‘‘Sing your songs for us so that we can 
dance.’ — ‘‘I do not sing in the open. Let us make a grass tipi.”’ 
The ducks agreed, came up, and helped him build it. The door was 
small. Spider went in first. All the ducks were of one variety, and 
all the geese were of one variety. Before the ducks went in Spider 
said he would paint them as dancers are painted and bestow various 
names upon them. He painted the ducks and gave them names. The 
varieties of ducks received their distinguishing characteristics at the 
hands of Spider. As he painted them, each a peculiar color, he gave 
them names; likewise with the geese. When he had done this, and all 
had entered, he said to them: ‘“ When I sing, those who dance are not 
to open their eyes. Whoever does so will have red eyes.”” He sang: 
‘‘Whoever opens his eyes will have red eyes.’’ As he sang they 
danced. The larger ones had been placed at the ends, beginning with 
the swan, and the next larger by them, and so on to the little ducks. 
He took hold of one of the smaller ducks every time they danced 
around, twisted off its neck and threw the bird into a corner. Thus it 
went until he came to the swan, who had a stiff neck which was hard to 
twist and made a noise. 

Diver opened his eyes, saying, ‘‘Spider is killing us all!’’ Another 
species of diver opened its eyes, saying, “It is true; Spider is going to 
kill us all.’”” These two now have red eyes. All of them flew around 
and knocked Spider over. He lay there. Finally he recovered and 
said he had done well enough. He gathered up the birds he had 
killed. He then declared these were not enough, he should have killed 
the diver first. 





He put the birds on his back and travelled on until he came to a 
river. Then he put the ducks down. He borrowed two pots. He 
brought the two pots to the place where he had left the ducks and 
cooked the birds. He lay down, with his back toward the fire. “‘ Now, 
back-side, keep a look out, and if any one sneaks toward me, wink.” 
As he was sleeping a man sneaked over, and seeing his backside, recog- 
nized it as that of Spider. He motioned to it not to wink, and it did 
not. 
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He came up to the fire. Spider was sleeping soundly. He took 
some of the cooked ducks to his canoe and ate them, leaving in the pot 
only the bones and a little meat. Then he went away. Just before 
disappearing the man looked back and told Spider’s back-side to wink, 
As his back-side winked, Spider woke, got up, looked into the pot, 
saw the feet of one of the ducks, took hold of it and pulled it out. It 
was only a bone. Spider said the pot had been boiling a long time 
and the meat had fallen from the bones. He took hold of another 
and found only bones. He took the pot from the fire and with a stick 
tried to get the meat out, but there were only bones in the pot. Spider 
was angry with his back-side for not watching well and told it he would 
kill it. He placed the pots on one side, built a big fire, and stood over 
it, trying to kill his back-side. He stood over it until the heat went 
to his heart; then he ran about. 

All of his intestines fell out. He was scratched by the bushes and 
fell down unconscious. He rose and attempted to go off in another 
direction. When he came upon the insides which had fallen from 
him, he supposed some one had killed an elk, and left its intestines 
there. He began eating these. He knew by the taste it was his own 
flesh and he spat it out. 





He travelled on until he came to a large camp. In this camp was a 
chief. The chief’s daughter was a handsome girl but had a bastard 
child, no one knowing who was its father. The chief said he would 
invite all the men, old and young, and when they had assembled, would 
pass the child around. He on whom it urinated would be known by 
this sign to be its father. 

Spider was scheming again. He hit upon a plan which he decided 
to try. He procured a bladder, filled it with water, and carried it 
under his arm. When the appointed time came all were assembled 
at the designated place and the baby was handed around. 

No one was to hold it long, but each was to have it for a short space 
and then pass it to the next one. Theydid so. At last it was handed 
to Spider. Spider held the child declaring it was a handsome child, 
and, as he said this, squeezed the bladder concealed under his arm, 
causing water to drop on him as though it came from the child. He 
handed it back saying the child had urinated on him. It was passed 
around the remainder of the circle but it urinated on no one else. All 
recognized Spider, but no one remarked upon it. They went home. 
Spider went from place to place, in the camp, announcing that he 
would marry the chief’s daughter. The chief asked her if Spider was 
the father of the child. She said no; while tanning a hide, she had 
placed a whetstone close to her abdomen. Having lost it, she looked 
for it, but could not find it. She thought that this stone had entered 
her body and become a child. The chief invited the older men and 
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told them what his daughter had said. All believed her. Spider did 
not secure her as his wife. He was angry but helpless. He remained 
there a while, then left. He said he was going in search of a livelihood. 

He travelled on until he came to a river. There, in a clearing, was 
a man who had shot some ducks and had gone for them ina boat. He 
was now going home and had stopped here. He left the ducks in the 
canoe and went home. Spider went to the canoe, seized all the 
ducks and ran away with them. He carried them until he came to a 
small creek. Here he encountered Mink. ‘Brother, I have some 
ducks here. Go borrow a pot and we shall have a feast.’”—“ All 
right.’”” Mink brought a pot. Spider prepared the ducks and put 
them in the pot. The water was boiling. When they were nearly 
cooked Spider said: ‘ Come on, brother, let us have a race; the winner 
shall eat all the ducks.”’ 

Spider thought Mink could not run as fast as he. “Oh, no! Iam 
too small. I cannot run fast enough.’’ Spider insisted. Mink 
refused. Spider said: “I shall put on my blanket and place stones in 
it. I shall be so weighted down that you can beat me.’ — “All 
right.” They prepared for the race. This creek emptied into a lake. 
They ran to the lake and out upon the ice. The lake was frozen over 
while the creek was open. They started. Spider ran far ahead. 
Mink went slowly. Spider kept calling to Mink to run fast, but Mink 
proceeded slowly. Spider was intent on the race and was happily 
thinking that he would have all the feast to himself. When about 
half the distance had been covered, Mink ran fast. Spider called to 
Mink, “Brother, do not run fast, let us run together and together share 
the feast.’"’ Mink ran all the faster. When Mink tried to pass 
Spider, Spider would get in his way so as to prevent his going by. 
Mink was not running his best. Thus they ran. When they were 
about half way to the lake, Mink ran as fast as he could and left Spider 
behind him. When Mink came to the lake he called out, ‘Split wide 
open!’’ The ice opened wide and Spider fell into'the water. Spider 
was carrying stones and sank. Mink ran to the pots and helped him- 
self. Spider was under the water, not knowing where to go. He was 
very angry at Mink and sorry he had raced with him. 

He met Fish and asked him where the shore was. Fish recognized 
Spider and did not wish to impart the information. ‘I have been to 
the shore,” said he, ‘“‘but do not know where it is.’ He asked all the 
fish, but none would tell. He encountered a small fish with red eyes 
and asked it where the shore was. ‘I have come from the shore,’’ was 
the reply; “if you wish to go to it I will show you the way.” Spider 
thanked the fish and asked it to conduct him there. The fish took 
Spider to the creek and Spider escaped from the water. He went to 
the pots. They were empty, everything having been eaten. 
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Spider was angry, for he was hungry. Mink was up a tree, sitting 
on a limb where he had carried the ducks and was eating them. Spider 
was looking for his tracks and grumbling at Mink. In a small clearing 
he saw the shadow of Mink as the latter was eating. He thought he 
saw Mink eating the ducks down in the water and he dived. His head 
struck a stone and he lay unconscious. After he had gotten out of the 
water he saw the reflection again, and again he tried to dive for Mink, 
but was merely stunned again. He did so several times, until he was 
exhausted. 

Mink called out: ‘‘What are you doing there?”” Spider looked up 
and saw Mink eating the ducks. ‘Brother, give me a piece of the 
duck.”” Mink refused, saying he had won the race and would eat it all 
himself. Spider asked again, whereupon Mink gave him a small piece. 
Spider was satisfied now, for he had not won the race. He had suffered 
much under the water and now he had but a small piece. 


25. SPIDER AND RABBIT. 


Spider was travelling. He came to a rabbit sitting under some 
brushwood. They conversed. Spider said: ‘Brother, let us have 
intercourse.’’ Rabbit refused. ‘‘You might kill me,’ he insisted. 

Finally, Rabbit said, “‘Let me be the first to have intercourse, and 
then you may use me.”’ Spider was so anxious that he agreed to this. 
When Rabbit had satisfied himself he jumped to one side. Spider 
said: “‘ Now, it is my turn.’’ — “No, you are too large. You might 
kill me,” and Rabbit hopped away. 

Spider followed a while, then, becoming angry, grasped a stick which 
he concealed, hoping to kill Rabbit. He came close to Rabbit, but 
Rabbit knew he had the stick. He tried to kill Rabbit, who then ran 
into the woods. He could not reach Rabbit. Rabbit called out that 
he had had intercourse with Spider. Spider did not relish the taunt 
and called Rabbit ‘‘big eyes,” and “split upper lip.’’ He travelled 
on. He travelled for some time until he had pains in his stomach. 
He was about to defecate. As he defecated, a little rabbit hopped to 
one side. This made Spider more angry. 

He ran after the rabbit: ‘“‘Son, come here, I will give you pap.” 
Rabbit was afraid and hopped away. Spider followed until the 
Rabbit ran off into the woods. He abused the little Rabbit in vile 
language. Spider travelled on and was taken again with pains in the 
stomach. He was anxious to make sure to kill the rabbit. Spider 
procured a raccoon hide blanket. This he laced up, leaving an open- 
ing. ‘I will surely kill Rabbit this time.”” The wind penetrated one 
side of the bag, and Spider jumped at the inflated side. He thought 
he had killed the animal, but found only excrement. He was more 
angry, and, not wishing to put the blanket on his back, was compelled 
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to drag it. He came to a big stone. He gave it the blanket as an 
offering, saying to it, “‘Grandfather, you may have this blanket. I 
want a buffalo cut up for me.”” Spider journeyed on. 

He went on until he came to what he had asked for, namely, a fat 
buffalo cut up, with the pieces prepared to be eaten. It was on a bluff 
where there was an abundance of dry wood. He gathered some dry 
wood, roasted the meat, ate it, and lay down. He spent four days 
there, resting. Wind came from the east bringing rain. It rained 
during these four days. He was soaked, felt uncomfortable, and 
wished for his blanket. Not knowing how to protect himself, he 
decided to get his blanket and went back to the stone. “Here, grand- 
father, give me my blanket.” He pulled the excrement out of it, 
washed it off, and took it to the fire-place. When he arrived there no 
meat was found, — only dry bones. He was angry and did not know 
what to do. In his anger he left the bones. He was in a great 
dudgeon. 


26. SPIDER IS OUTWITTED BY THE ELKS. 


This time Spider was pursuing Elk. He came to a herd of elk and 
addressed them: “Brothers, you are all looking well? I wish I could 
be as you are?”’ — “Ah! it is a hard life, the lot of the elk! We are 
constantly in fear that someone will shoot us.” 

Spider repeated his desire to be an elk. Finally, they said they 
would make him an elk. They asked him what kind he wished to be, 
“A small one?” — “ No.” — “‘A medium-sized one?” — ‘‘No.” He 
wished to be larger than any one in the herd. ‘If we make you a large 
elk you will not pass easily through the woods.’”’ Spider persisted 
until they yielded. They said they would transform him into a large 
elk, and bade him lie down. Spider lay down. 

All stood to the westward of him and jumped over him toward the 
east, then back over him and stood again to the westward of him. 
Then they stood to the south of him and all jumped over him toward 
the north, and back toward the south. When the last one had jumped 
over him Spider rose as a large elk, larger than any of the others. He 
said he would test himself. He ran off to a hill, as fast as he could, and 
looked all about, then came back saying he would be their leader. All 
followed him. 

He led them some distance into a clump of trees. He told them to 
lie down away from him, as he wished to remain on watch by himself. 
All believed that he was lying down alone under an oak tree. Spider 
jumped up and ran to the others saying he had been shot, the bullet 
penetrating both sides. The bullets to which he referred were only 
acorns from the oak tree. He said he had seen the bullets falling off 
his back upon the grass. They ran to a hill, whereon all rested and 
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looked back, but saw no one following. They ran farther on and lay 
down. He lay down apart by himself under a large oak. 

He ran to them, saying someone had shot him in the side. It was 
an acorn this time also. The others followed. They ran a piece, 
then stopped and looked back, but saw no one. For the third time, 
Spider did the same thing. The elks decided they would abandon 
him, but before doing so would give him one more opportunity, 
Spider again led them off, then stopped, and lay down at some distance 
from the herd. He ran away saying that someone had shot him. The 
others were becoming tired of this; they discussed the matter and de- 
cided to leave Spider behind. They were to lie down, whereupon one 
of them was to run into a thick brush and the others would follow. 
They did so. They lay down and one of them jumped up and ran. 
The elk said: “Brothers, a man is sneaking upon us; run for your 
lives.’’ All jumped up and ran into the thick brush. Spider was left 
behind. He came to a small space between two trees which he could 
not pass. He came to some large fallen trees. He attempted to jump 
over them but his antlers became entangled in the limbs. He hung 
there, kicking, and attempting to extricate himself, but failed to get 
free. In this way he hanged himself and died. This time the elks 
fooled Spider. When they returned, they found Spider dead. 


OTHER ANIMAL STORIES. 
I. BADO’zZA! (LOON)? AND EAGLE. 


Bado’za met Eagle one day and told him that his ways were amiss, 
since he was always planning to kill other small birds; that he was a 
murderer, his thoughts were evil and that in every way he was abhor- 
rent. He claimed that his own ways were always good, that every 
creature was glad to see him, for he was not flying about trying to kill 
other birds, but spent all his time in the water. ‘‘I conclude that my 
ways are much better than yours. No one likes Eagle,’’ said BAdo’za 
to that bird; “If anyone sees him they call him names. He has a big 
nose and is of ugly countenance. Whoever sees him laughs at his 
queer appearance. Yet all admire me: the white collar over my 
breast and my black back are prettier than any other bird can boast.” 

Eagle replied to BAdo’za: ‘‘No matter how queer I look and how 
big my nose, and no matter if you are handsomer than I, all your 
feathers are useless; they can not be used to any good purpose. Though 
you may have a prettier collar than mine, your feathers are useless. 
When the Indians get me, they take my feathers (wings) to fan them- 

1 Bado’za is described as a bird with black head and back, and light breast with white 


spots on it. 
2 Mdoza. 
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selves on a warm day. At other times they take feathers from my 
wings to use on their arrow-shafts. This sends them straight to the 
mark. Out of my tail feathers they make head-ornaments. At times 
they put them on their heads to show that they are braves. You are 
worse off than I. Your appearance is pleasant but you are useless.” 

Bado’zA then dropped his head; he had not anticipated any such 
retort from Eagle, and could say nothing. Eagle asked him if he had 
any reply to make. Bado’zA made none. Thus Eagle triumphed 


over him. 
2. WOLF AND JUMPING-DEER. 


Wolf, when travelling one day, saw a young jumping-deer, only a few 
days old, lying down. Wolf said he wished to eat the deer, but the 
latter was too young to be eaten and he would allow him to continue 
alive so that he might travel about and see the world. ‘I shall, how- 
ever, put a mark on you so that I may recognize you. When you have 
three points on your antlers you will be fit to eat. I shall get you 
later.” Wolf made a mark under the deer’s hoof in the form of an 
arrow, saying that whenever he saw that mark on the ground he would 
follow the tracks and get him. Then he went away. 

As the jumping deer grew to full size he thought every day of what 
Wolf had told him and this made him sad. One day Wolf came upon 
the deer again and told him he had grown alittle. After looking at his 
antlers, he remarked: “I can now see three sharp points on your 
antlers. I told you that when these appeared you would be fit to eat. 
I am of the opinion that your flesh would be palatable at the present 
time.’’ He then advised the deer to run in order that he might have 
the excitement of a chase, and that he would catch and eat him; if he 
failed to catch the deer then the latter might go off unharmed. The 
deer ran as fast as his legs would carry him; Wolf gave chase and tired 
the deer. Wolf then said: ‘I like to eat a creature which is fagged. 
I make it work hard, then the flesh is good. You have worked hard 
and I am convinced your flesh will be good.”” Wolf then began to eat 
the deer and left nothing but bones. This is the end of this story. 


3. THE BEAVER-WOMAN. 


A certain woman was married. Her husband went away from home. 
He had set his trap by Beaver’s house, whither he went frequently to 
look after it. This Beaver became a woman. Every day when he 
visited his trap he saw a handsome woman. Later she gave birth to 
a male child. Though this man and his wife later learned that the 
woman was a beaver, he could offer no excuse. 

The man’s wife was jealous of the Beaver. She saw the woman out 
in the water holding the little boy on her arm while she nursed him. 
She asked the man’s wife why she called her insulting names. 
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The wife replied that she was angry because this woman had had 
intercourse with her husband. 

He was the father of her child and she could not deny this accusa- 
tion. “If you are angry,” said the Beaver-mother, ‘come into the 
water and let us fight.”” So angry was the wife that she did not 
realize what she was doing. She jumped into the water. It was 
beyond her depth and she was unable to swim. The human woman 
challenged the Beaver-woman to come and fight. The _ beaver- 
woman laid her child on a dry place and went into the water. The 
human woman was carrying an axe. As Beaver rose to the surface and 
put up her head, she was about to strike her, but Beaver splashed water 
on the aggressor. The woman was violently angered, whereas the 
Beaver laughed at her. Finally the man’s wife was completely 
drenched. 

The Beaver-woman went back to her abode, telling the woman she 
was helpless, did not wish to fight, and that they would do well to be- 
come friends. That is the end of the story.! 


4. HOW THE BEAVER GOT HIS TAIL. 


Muskrat was one day swimming about. At that time he had a tail 
like Beaver’s. Beaver came along. Muskrat was piling up weeds in 
the water, bringing up roots and eating them. Beaver came swimming 
along up to the place where Muskrat was sitting and asked him what he 
was eating. Beaver told Muskrat that he did not eat such roots but 
ate trees all day. 

Muskrat replied that all the trees were up on dry places where he 
could not go in order to bring them to the water to eat; also that they 
were too hard for his teeth. Each kept talking about what he ate, 
saying that his food was not suited to the other and the food of the 
other was not suited to him. When Muskrat had finished his root 
he told Beaver he was going to get another one. 

He dived high, splashing with his tail. Beaver went over to a pile 
of wood and sat there wondering how he could get the tail of muskrat. 
Muskrat came up with another root and began to eat it. Beaver 
asked Muskrat if he might try a piece of his food, saying, ‘‘ What nice 
food you have to eat!’’ He was only fooling Muskrat and planning to 
get his tail. When he had finished eating, Beaver asked him to loan 
him his tail while Muskrat kept his and Beaver dived for roots. Bea- 

1 The informant’s comment is not without interest: ‘‘I myself do not see anything in 
that story. When you look at Spider you know that the stories about himare true. This 
story, however, I have only heard and I cannot verify it. I believe that such stories were 
made up so that in the old days when the people went to visit they would have something to 
tell. Even so, while I don’t see any truth in it, it sounds well. Beaver is merely an 
animal and a man would not marry an animal, neither would an animal marry a man. 
Therefore, I see no truth in it.”’ 
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ver pleaded with Muskrat some time before the latter acceded. Fin- 
ally Beaver said he would return as soon as he had procured a root and 
would thus save Muskrat the necessity of going for more food. Musk- 
rat agreed, saying he would lend Beaver his tail and keep Beaver’s 
tail. 

Beaver dived, making a big splash with his tail and causing con- 
siderable commotion in the water. Muskrat sat there waiting the 
return of Beaver. 

After a long time Beaver came to the surface at the other side of the 
lake. When Muskrat saw Beaver on the other side of the lake he 
called to him to bring back his tail. Beaver laughed at Muskrat and 
dived, splashing with his tail. Muskrat wept for his tail and asked 
Beaver to return it. Beaver told Muskrat that if he would come 
across he would give it to him. 

Muskrat dived and crossed to the other side. So did Beaver. 
When Muskrat came up and looked around, Beaver had crossed to the 
other side. Muskrat sat there weeping and asking for his tail. Fin- 
ally he became tired of chasing Beaver and gave up the pursuit. 

Thus Beaver out-witted Muskrat and got the latter’s tail. Beaver 
kept Muskrat’s tail and Muskrat kept Beaver’s tail. That is how 
Beaver came to have Muskrat’s tail and Muskrat to have Beaver’s. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 
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JAMES A. TEIT. 


BY FRANZ BOAS. 


James A. Teit, well known to anthropologists through his re- 
searches among the Indians of the interior of British Columbia, 
died after a long illness on October 30, 1922. 

James Teit was born on the Shetland Islands. As a young man he 
came to Canada and finally settled at Spence’s Bridge, British Columbia. 
There he lived near a village of the Thompson Indians and became 
thoroughly conversant with their language and customs. He took a 
deep human interest in their affairs and was, in the best sense of the 
word, a friend and adviser of the Indians. 

In 1895, on one of my trips to British Columbia, it was my good for- 
tune to make his acquaintance, and our joint labors extended from 
that time until his death. He also became a valued collaborator of 
the Geological Survey of Canada. He collected various data on the 
natural history and ethnology of British Columbia, and his collections 
are almost the only ones that give us a picture of the life of the Indians 
of that region. They are to be found in the museums of Ottawa, New 
York, and Chicago. 

The great value of Teit’s contributions to ethnology is due to his 
painstaking accuracy, his intimate acquaintance with the Indians, and 
his ability to converse with them in their own tongue. He spoke 
fluently the Thompson language and conversed easily with the Shuswap 
and also with the Lillooet. Hence his descriptions of these tribes are 
full and accurate. Practically our whole knowledge of the material 
culture, social organization, customs, beliefs and tales of the Salish 
tribes of the interior of British Columbia is based on his work. 

He was always deeply interested in the myths and folk tales of the 
tribes he studied. His collections of Traditions of the Thompson 
River Indians was published in 1898 as one of the Memoirs of the 
American Folk-Lore Society. Fuller collections of tales of the Salish 
tribes of the interior are contained in the publications of the Jesup 
North Pacific Expedition and in another memoir of the Folk-Lore 
Society, Folk-Lore of the Salishan and Sahaptin Tribes, Volume XI, 
1917. 

In 1902 and the following years Teit travelled as guide with a num- 
ber of gentlemen, including Mr. Homer E. Sargent, whose interest in 
the Indians was stimulated by Teit’s accounts and the opportunities he 
gave to see native life. Mr. Sargent enabled Teit to carry through 
a very extended study of the distribution of the dialects of the Salish 
language and also of the adjacent Athapascan group. This work led 
later on to an investigation of the Tahitan for the Geological Survey 
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of Canada. Teit’s map of the early distribution of tribes in British 
Columbia, Montana, Idaho and Washington, a work that still awaits 
publication, is fundamental for our knowledge of these regions. At 
the request of Mr. Sargent, and with the assistance of Dr. H. Haeber- 
lin, he made a thorough study of Salish basketry, which is also still 
awaiting publication. His last work was a comprehensive description 
of the ethno-botany and ethno-geography of the interior of British 
Columbia. These studies were still incomplete at the time of his 
death. 

While he was carrying on all these researches he became more and 
more interested in the difficulties against which the Indians have to 
contend, and his warm sympathy for their suffering led him to under- 
take the organization of the Indian tribes into an association for the 
protection of their rights. He acted as secretary of the organiza- 
tion which comprised all the tribes of British Columbia, and which has 
become a potent factor in determining the relations between the 
Canadian Government and the Indian tribes. Unceasingly he labored 
for their welfare and subordinated all other interests, scientific as well 
as personal, to this work, which he came to consider the most impor- 
tant task of his life. When I saw him last, a few weeks before his 
death, he was hoping to see his work for the Indians crowned with 
early success, and spoke of his plans to turn again to his ethnographical 
studies. Truly in him the Indians have lost their most faithful friend. 
Those who knew him will always remember him as a man of sterling 
worth. Anthropologists will always regret that it was not given to 
him to complete his valuable researches. There is nobody equipped as 
he was and able to complete this task. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A MATTER FOR THE FIELD WORKER iN FOLK-LORE.—The more intimate 7 
our knowledge of folk-lore the more conscious we become of the part played | 
in it by traditional material, as distinguished from the réle of first-hand obs : 
servation, definite recording of tribal custom, tribal history and the like, % 
We no longer make painstaking analyses of the migration legends of southern 7 
North America, and the absence of such traditions is not regarded as proof 7 
of a prehistoric origin at that spot. 4 

This same scepticism concerning the face-value of folkloristic material 7 
holds also in the matter of custom and of belief. It is easy to point out 3 
instances. The Zuni in common with the Hopi have courting stories of the ¥ 
suitors who offer bundles in sign of courtship. But this is not a Zuni cue @ 
tom. In the ‘Hoodwinked” Dancer story of the Kaibab Paiute, Rat sends 9 
home those of the mountain sheep and deer that he has not killed, promising % 
to cremate their dead companions at sunset; but he makes a fire to cook 
their meat which he has prepared. However, the Paiute never burn their | 
dead; it is traditional material. 


It is equally true with regard to mythological concepts. Among the | 


Serrano of Southern California I was repeatedly told that they knew nothing a 
of the fate of the soul and had no concepts of an after-life. But on the same 7 
afternoon they might tell the story of Orpheus with considerable detail of © 
the habits and food and life of the people of the dead. I am convinced that ¥ 
there was no contradiction in their minds. 

This lack of correspondence between the statements of folk-lore and the 
customs and beliefs of the people is often of great importance in the correct 
understanding of the material, but at present we are under great difficulties 7 
in estimating it. The point which it is essential to emphasize is that this is 
a matter which can be recorded only by the field worker. No research or 
theory is likely to supply the omission. Such annotations of tales by the 
recorder do not mean an intrusion of his point of view into the data, but on 
the contrary add another dimension to our understanding of the meaning 
of the story to the people who tell it, and make possible an otherwise impos- 
sible study of the hold which traditional material has upon mankind. 

RutH BENEDICT. 

NEw YORK, 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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